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CHAPTEE I. 



DIKING AND GBEMATING. 



We lunched with Mr. Inouye, the Foreign 
Minister, at his pretty country house on the 
outskirts of Tokio. Mr. Ito was present, 
together with several English gentlemen who 
have been closely associated with the Govern- 
ment of Japan in furthering its desire of 
drawing nearer to Western civilization. The 
Foreign Office, where Mr. Inouye officially 
resides, is furnished throughout in European 
style. At his country house the Foreign 
Minister preserves the two styles, there being 
a suite of reception and dining rooms furnished 
in European style, and one wing of the house 
in Japanese manner. There is no doubt which 
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is the prettier. Nothing could be daintier or 
in better taste than the Japanese house. The 
colouring is exquisite; the various woods, 
simply polished and showing the grain, are 
a pleasure to look upon. The house stands 
high, with trees and fields facing it, and in 
summer weather must be the perfection of 
a summer residence. 

What can be done in the way of graft- 
ing European notions of furniture upon the 
Japanese style of house architecture, is seen 
in a pretty little bungalow which Mr. Greville, 
of the British Embassy, has built for himself 
at Tokio. He took what was originally a 
Japanese house, made a few alterations while 
strictly preserving its style, and then began to 
furnish and adorn it with prizes drawn in the 
curio lottery. Mr. Trench pathetically com- 
plains that when paying a visit he is always 
afraid to move about, being prone either to 
knock his head against the ceiling, or to knock 
over something on tables or floor. But the 
chargS d' affaires is a very tall man, and even he 
is not so dangerous as he represents himself. 

It is very difficult now to obtain really old 
lacquer or old things of any kiud in Japan. 
Madame Inouye is happy in many priceless 
possessions. She has not only knowledge 
and special opportunities of exercising it, but 
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has been quietly at work for soDie years. 
Every foreigner who goes to Japan is on the 
look-out for old lacquer and curios which 
antedate the European demand for them. 
Whatever of the real thing comes up is eagerly 
snatched at. But Japanese modem art is 
equal to the emergency, and makes many 
things that are beautiful if not old. I met 
in a remote country district an enterprising 
Semitic from London who had spent two 
months in Japan and had bought up enough 
odds and ends to freight a brig. He would 
buy old lamps if he could get them. If not, 
new ones would do ; but he must have them 
as like the old ones as possible, and would 
then take them by the dozen and the score. 
This is a clearing-out process from a strictly 
trading point of view, which I believe is not 
uncommon, and which must at no distant 
date empty Japan of whatever makes her dear 
to the curiosity hunter. 

One other little difficulty the foreigner 
meets with in Japan surrounds the question of 
money. Japanese currency is chiefly in paper 
money, in convenient denominations down to 
ten yen, which should be of the value of five- 
pence. But for a long period teunmntrntl ^hh 
last year, the paper currency was grievou-Jy 
depreciated. What was nominally wc^h i^jvr 
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shillings, could with difficulty be exchanged 
for three, and it reached levels lower than 
that. The Government, and above all their 
new policy, was upon trial. They might break 
down any day, and who could say that their 
successors would, even if they could, meet 
the promise to pay which the notes bore ? 
Gradually confidence in the Government and 
in the future of Japan has grown, and with it 
paper money has very nearly touched par. At 
the present moment a paper yen is worth only 
fivepence less than the silver dollar, which is 
a recuperation as remarkable and even more 
rapid than that of greenbacks or Italian notes. 

This sure sign of the growing prosperity 
and stability of the new empire is not viewed 
with very great approval by all who live within 
its borders. It is said, and with unquestion- 
able truth, that it has sent up the prices of 
everything and made living appreciably dearer. 
Once a yen always a yen, is a golden rule 
among the shopkeepers and tradespeople of 
Japan. What they charged a yen for when 
the note was worth only three shillings, they 
stiU charge a yen for now the little bit of 
paper is worth three and sevenpence, and 
seems bent on reaching par. 

That, however, is not the grievance of the 
foreign visitor. He would certainly bear to 
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have currency worth twenty-five per cent, less 
than its nominal value, since that would mean 
that for his English sovereign he would get 
twenty-five shilUngs. But he thinks he has a 
reasonable right to demand that he shall know 
a yen note when he sees it, and shall not con- 
found a fifty-yen note with one valued at 
twenty. Formerly yen notes were recognizable 
at sight, having the figure " one " printed on 
them in numerals. Now there are yen notes 
of various colours, sizes, and designs, with no 
figure of denomination printed on them. The 
fifties are the same size as the twenties, and 
are exactly the same pattern save for cabaUstio 
signs in the corners — of course plain enough 
to the Japanese, but worse than Greek to the 
foreigner. It is true that if you know where 
to look for it, and have a microscope handy, 
you can discover the figure " twenty " printed 
on the tenpenny note, and ** fifty" on the two- 
shilling one. But these are not conditions 
always realizable, especially at night. 

I heard of a recent visitor to Japan who had 
only a month to see the country in. Like 
John Gilpin, " tho' on pleasure bent he had 
a frugal mind," and a dear friend estimated 
that he spent one week of the four in study- 
ing his notes before he made payments, and 
went away saddened by the conviction that he 
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had three times paid away fifty-yen notes for 
twenty. This is not likely to be strictly true, 
but it indicates a matter of considerable embar- 
rassment to visitors to Japan, and might be 
commended to the attention of the Govern- 
ment among their other reforms. 

The explanation of this shower of diverse 
designs in copper plate is the establishment of 
national banks, of which there are no less 
than 152, each authorized to issue its own 
notes. The necessity for diversity of designs 
is obvious ; but there is the more reason why 
the denomination should be made clear. The 
silver yen, a strikingly handsome coin, is now 
at par with the Mexican dollar. It is, indeed, 
preferred by tradespeople and banks, since 
Chinese industry has found a new and wide 
field in dealing with the Mexican coin. By 
the exercise of dexterity and industry the 
artisan removes the face from one side of the 
coin, cuts out the silver, fills up the cavity 
with baser metal, and resets the face in a way 
that makes it difficult for any but trained eyes 
to detect the fraud. So widely has this 
practice obtained, that when payment is made 
in Mexican dollars the recipient rings every 
coin. It is of no consequence when the trans- 
action does not exceed three or four dollars, 
but when it comes to thirty, forty, or over, it 
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is rather a bore to have to stand by and watch 
each coin tested. This is necessary, since the 
industry branches out in another direction, 
and the guileless-looking Chinese, who is 
judicially testing your money, may have 
ready at hand a few of these manipulated 
coins ready for opportunities. These some- 
how get mixed up with yours, and he, with a 
pitying smile for your earlier misfortune, 
will invite you to replace them with sterling 
silver. 

Between luncheon and dinner was a con- 
venient time for witnessing a cremation. In 
Tokio, the principal place of cremation is 
situated at Shen-jo, a suburb reached through 
long lines of busy streets. It was fete day in 
the neighbourhood, and we approached it 
through a dense crowd of holiday makers. The 
shops were brightly lit. Jinrikshas aboimded, 
most of them holding two, and one at least 
four, persons, two being babies. On these 
occasions the Japan infant obtains a change 
of view and position. For the most part it 
peers out upon the world round the side of its 
mother's or sister's head. But it being physi- 
cally impossible for a woman to sit in a jin- 
riksha with the everlasting baby at her back, 
it is, on this occasion only, slewed roimd to 
the front. 
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Many of the tea-houses in this quarter 
were briUiantly illuminated with scores of 
lanterns. One, which our guide said was " a 
goose-house," had over a hundred, a tall pole 
mnning up from before it hanging out a score. 
It appears that the Japanese is rapidly de- 
veloping carnivorous tastes. As the home 
cuUnary department is not yet equal to cook- 
ing joints, the luxurious Japanese of the lower 
middle class goes out to a beef-house, or a 
goose-and-duck house, and feeds on the un- 
familiar viand. 

After an hour's drive through a lane of 
busy life we came to the silent house where 
the dead awaited the last service of the living. 
It stands a little apart Jfrom the main road, 
a building of a single story, with an innocent- 
looking tall chimney, that might be connected 
with a pottery or a small iron-foundry. The 
business is always conducted privately, and 
there are few in Tokio, except those who are 
professionally engaged, who have witnessed 
the process. But arrangements made by the 
omnipotent Foreign Minister opened the 
doors, and secured a respectful welcome. We 
were first received in the house of the manager, 
where tea was served in priceless porcelain 
cups of Kutani ware. The furnace, if so im- 
posing a name may be used for a . process so 
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simple, stood a few paces from, the honse. On 
entering it there was nothing to be seen but 
what appeared to be two bntter-tnbs resting 
upon a few faggots of wood. There were 
seyeral cavities abont two inches deep and a 
foot long in the stone floor, and these were 
filled with shavings. According to mnnicipal 
law, no homing is to be done before half-past 
six in the evening. It still wanted ten minntes 
to that time, hot in the circumstances the 
manager thought he would be safe in antici- 
pating the hoar, and the shavings were fired. 

One of the men, kneeling before the 
growing flame, fanned it with a piece of wood. 
It canght the dry faggots, greedily licked the 
sides of the tubs, rose high in the air, and 
then, with a horrible thnd, the head of the 
barrel burst outwards. Quick as thought, the 
man seized a large piece of wood, lying by in 
readiness, and hid from sight whatever may 
have protruded. It is the boast of the skilfal 
cremator that under his supervision the con- 
tents of the barrel are never exposed to view. 
A heavy matting of wet straw is laid over the 
length of the barrel before the fire is ignited. 
As the barrel is burned away this falls in and 
covers the body. In three hours the work 
is done. Every particle of flesh is burned 
away, and there remains only the skeleton. 
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The bones and the teeth the relatives collect 
and give them sepulture. 

There are three classes of cremation at 
this establishment. In the first class each 
body is burned separately, a charge being 
made of seven yen, equal to twenty-eight 
shillings in our money. In the second class 
the charge is only ten shillings, the difference 
being that two or more, according to the 
briskness of trade, are burned at the same 
time. The third class pay six and sixpence, 
the semblance of a coffin provided by the 
tub being dispensed with. It will be seen 
that, as compared with the most moderate 
scale of ordinary burial charges, cremation is 
cheap. As far as I could gather, it is this 
which recommends it to the class of Japanese, 
generally the least wealthy, who avail them- 
selves of the resources at the estabhshment at 
Shen-jo and kindred institutions. 

We dined in the evening with Mr. Irwin, 
the American gentleman to whose energy 
Japan is, as already noted, indebted for a new 
and well-equipped line of coasting steamers. 
Mr. Irwin has a Japanese wing to his resi- 
dence, and the Japanese portion of the estab- 
lishment is infinitely the prettier. It was 
a fairy-like scene as we took our places on 
cushions on the matted floor of the dining- 
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room. It was to be in eveiy respect a Japanese 
dinner ; consequently there were (at the out- 
set at least) no chairs, much less tables. After 
a while hospitality overcame the rigour of 
etiquette, and at a crisis when my unaccus- 
tomed knees were beginning to crack, a small 
stool was quietly brought in, on which I was 
able to sit without disturbing the harmony of 
the picture. That was eflfectively done by 
Mr. Dennison, an American gentleman in the 
confidence of the Foreign OflBce. Though he 
has lived many years in Japan, he has never 
been able to take kindly to the national 
posture, and now nothing less than a big 
cane chair suited the exigencies of his burly 
frame. 

Outside, the garden was festooned with 
Chinese lanterns which softly illumined its 
dark recesses. A panel drawn aside at the 
foot of the room opened upon the veranda, 
which served admirably for a stage, on which 
three small children performed, during the 
meal, a touching drama. Hidden Jfrom view 
was a musician who played upon a samisen, 
a three-stringed instrument, as old as the 
sixteenth century, thrummed upon banjo-wise 
with the fingers. From time to time the 
musician, a woman, broke forth into a mono- 
tonous chant descriptive of the scene going 
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forward on the stage, and analytic of the 
motives of the characters ; just as on the real 
stage the Jomri singers assist the players. 

For the sole actor in this dramatic company 
{two members were girls) this adventitious aid 
was quite superfluous. The youth was in his 
sixth year, the son of a smaU shopkeeper, who 
added something to his income by hiring out 
his chHdren for these performances in private 
houses. I gathered the general plan of the 
play to be that he was a faithful retainer, 
whose young master (his sister, aged nine) was 
in love with a young lady, a character taken 
by a sprightly young thing of seven, who was, 
for family reasons, not an eligible party. The 
duty of young Eoscius was to advise and, if 
possible, restrain his master from indulgence 
in this unhappy passion. The way he frowned 
and strutted, shook his gory locks, and waved 
his aged but still virile hand; the way he 
relapsed for a moment into attitudes of pro- 
found and saddened thought while the Joruri 
singer told what was passing within his per- 
turbed breast; the way when, angered past 
endurance, he threatened to draw an imagiuary 
sword; his haughtiness, his affection for his 
master, his unbending hostility to the fair 
one, and, above all, the efforts he made when 
declaiming intense passages to produce bass 
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Mine was exceedingly pretty, a great addition 
to the picture as she gracefully knelt at the 
other side of the tray, watchful for oppor- 
tunity to do service. As there was nothing 
particular to do, she filled up the time by 
smiling on me in the friendliest manner. I 
smiled back, and we go on very well together 
without articulate speech. 

Presently the little handmaiden rose, left 
the room, and with the others returned carry- 
ing a covered vessel of pure white wood. This 
was fall of rice, with which she refilled the 
empty rice bowls, whilst another maiden, 
nearly as pretty, removed the bowls of clear 
soup, a third replacing them with lacquer 
bowls containing stewed wild ducks, raw fish, 
white cakes of bean paste, and a little bowl of 
pickles, which may have been savoury to the 
taste but were certainly unpleasant to the 
nose. After a while — just as young Roscius 
on the stage had discovered his master making 
signs over a supposititious garden wall to his 
lady-love, and murder seemed imminent — my 
little handmaid brought up another bowl 
containing a fresh kind of soup. Whilst I 
cautiously tasted this she went out again and 
brought in some fried fish on a plate, with a 
little ginger and pickled vegetables in a porce- 
lain bowl. The fish, I ascertained, was tai, 
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quickly told, it took a considerable time in the 
accompUshment. The play had been going 
forward simultaneously, and the faithful re- 
tainer had now learned beyond doubt the 
infatuation of his master, and his brow had 
grown in blackness. He had killed nobody as 
yet, but his hand frequently sought his sword 
hUt, and slaughter was imminent. I thought 
we had finished dinner, but there remained yet 
another course. All the dishes had been 
removed, and now came a tray bountifully sup- 
plied with plates of bean jelly, rice cake, and 
other toothsome things. There were also 
grapes, of which Japan grows some excellent 
varieties, and hopes shortly to do better. 
There was also a toothpick, but I did not feel 
as if I wanted one. 

This course disposed of, the host rose and 
conducted us to another room, where tea is 
usually served. If there had been a few thick 
shoes of bread and butter with the tea I would 
gladly have gone forth in search of it. As 
it was, the prospect of a thimbleful of pale 
yellow fluid served round with smiles and 
bows was a little depressing. But our host 
knew the weakness of the European. We 
had, when offered our choice, recklessly voted 
in favour of a Japanese dinner, and we had 
had it, or, to be more exact, had had some of 
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CHAPTER n. 

A PEBSOKAL EPISODE IN HISTOBT. 

SiTTiNO one day in the European drawing- 
room of Mr. Inouye's counting-house (which, 
after all, has its conveniences in the matter of 
chairs), the Foreign Minister told me the story 
of his life, which is also, in a great measure, 
the stoiy of the life of the new Empire of Japan. 
In 1864 Japan was in those throes which 
surely presaged a new birth of one kind or 
other, most probably of revolution and rapine. 
At Tokio the Tycoon reigned, but scarcely 
governed; at Kioto the Mikado reigned, but 
in no sense governed. The ancient and 
curiously solemn farce of dual majesty still 
prevailed. The Mikado's person and autho- 
rity were sacred — too sacred for contact with 
mundane affairs. He lived in his palace 
surrounded by all the attributes of imperial 
majesty. His name was revered throughout 
all the provinces. In theory his power was 
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Tuiliinited. He could do almost anyiiiing Irat 
direct tiie destinies of the naidoB of viiicli he 
vas the timlaj head. He could create a neir 
deitr, vho iroiild presentlT hare his shiiites, 
his priesthood, and his throng of voKhippere. 
Bnt he could not moxe a regiment of soldiere. 

The Tycoons, vho had commenced to be 
CromirelLs, vhilst not destroying the ting- 
ship, had long usurped imi^rial state, and, 
in recent relations of foreign Powers, had 
used the title of majesty- So dark -were the 
internal affairs of Jajian to the foreigner that 
the shadowy emperor interned at Kioto vas 
possihly, after some rague efforts to compre- 
hend his position, ahsolutely ignored, and 
foreign treaties "were contracted vith "his 
Majesty the Tycoon."' It vas the existence of 
these treaties, and the prospect of further and 
closer intercourse Trrth the scorned and hated 
foreigner, that accounted for the hot blood 
now seething in Japan, and threatening to 
find outlet somevhere, against the foreigner 
if possible, if not agauxst the usurper "uho bad 
so far forgotten bis duty to the empire as to 
traffic vith fui-eigners. 

In 1S04 a trettv had been made vith the 
United fetatefe. ^ery narrow iij itt boope. but 
illimitable iu itt conbecjuenoet. It bad been 
signed at the iutn^Liice oj wu tne xusistence 
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of Commodore Perry, and bound the Japanese 
Government to aflford succour and protection 
to seamen and vessels of the United States. 
If the Japanese Government failed therein, 
or could, in any plausible manner, be held to 
have failed. Commodore Perry or some one 
like him, at the head of a fleet of ironclads, 
would appear oflf Nagasaki, bombard the town, 
and perhaps land troops. The Tycoon, in 
entering into a pledge with a foreign Power, 
had given that Power the right to enforce its 
fulfilment. 

In 1858 Great Britain had wrung another 
treaty out of the Tycoon — one much wider in 
its scope than that conceded to the United 
States. The foreigi^er had already obtained 
a foothold on the sacred shores of the empire. 
He lived at Yokohama, built houses, carried 
on trade, and if any two-sworded man were, 
in an excess of patriotism, to chop off his 
head, instead of being protected and advanced 
in favour, he was tried for murder. The 
foreigners were asking for more open ports. 
Fresh treaties were talked of, and nothing in 
the previous conduct of the Tycoon justified 
the hope that they would not be granted. 

The old nobles of Japan saw this degrada- 
tion and threatened destruction of their country 
with troubled breasts and growing anger. 
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They were the real rulers of Japan, though 
for convenience' sake, and with the object 
of preventing one or other of their fellows 
from usurping the emptied throne, they were 
content to do homage to the Tycoon, But 
when he thus proved faithless to all traditions 
of the country, some of them resolved to 
assert the personal independence which had 
always existed in fact. Foremost amongst 
these hot-headed chieftains was the Prince of 
Chosiu. He swore a great oath that, let the 
Tycoon do what he pleased and make such 
treaties as he thought fit in Tokio, the 
province of Chosiu should be held free from 
the contaminating touch of the foreigners. If 
the foreigners entered his territory, they 
should incontinently be slain. If foreign ships 
appeared off his coasts, they should be fired 
upon; to which end he bmlt and armed 
forts. 

Amongst his retinue were two young men 
of twenty-two or twenty-three years of age, 
one named Ito and the other Inouye. They 
were of the samurai class, and their sagacity 
and courage had, even at this early age, 
raised them high in the counsels of their 
prince. They were daring enough to offer him 
advice, and when he talked of keeping the 
foreigners off with his puny forts, they gloomily 
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shook their heads. They had seen British 
ships at anchor in Yedo Bay, and had heard 
the roar of their guns. 

If," they said to the hot-headed chieftain, 
you should succeed in driving off an EngUsh 
vessel hy the fire from your forts, what then ? 
Within a week or two, others of greater 
strength would steam up, and in an hour 
you would not have a stone standing on 
another. The only thing to do is to heat 
England on her own ground : we must learn 
to sail ships and fight them, and with a fleet 
of our own we shall he ahle to keep our coast 
inviolate." 

The prince listened to reason from these 
yoxmg hut trusted counsellors, and a notable 
scheme was hatched. These two men, with 
three others of the same age and standing, 
were to go to England, to spy out the land, 
master the great secret of naval supremacy, 
bring it back to Japan, straightway create a 
fleet, and then let England, the United States, 
and France look out. 

The first difficulty in reahzation of this 
plan barred the start of the young patriots. 
It was at this time a capital offence for any 
Japanese to attempt to leave the country 
without the permission of the Tycoon. The 
Tycoon, however, was not a man to be trusted. 
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Everything went well as far as Shanghai ; 
but here a hitch occurred. Three of the party 
duly sailed as passengers, and reached Eng- 
land after a more or less pleasant voyage. 
Ito and Inouye met with quite another fate. 
Being questioned as to their desires and 
intentions, Inouye expended the greater part 
of his store of English in declaring that he 
" wanted to learn navigation." His heart was 
full and his mind engrossed by the object 
of his mission. Knowledge of navigation was 
the secret of England's greatness, and the 
foundation of the power which enabled her 
to be overbearing and insolent in Japan. He 
and his dear friend Ito would go and study 
navigation in its chief school. They would 
come back and spread it through Chosiu. 
Then should the star of the British Empire 
on the seas pale, and who knows but what 
it would be found worth while that Great 
Britain should be annexed, and should be 
even as Yezzo, or one of the countless islands 
that stud the Inland Sea ? 

Accordingly, when asked what they wanted 
to do, Inouye answered, ^^ Navigation;'* and 
that being all the answer to be got out of 
him, he and his comrade were shipped as 
common sailors on board the good ship 
Pegasvs^ bound for the port of London. They 
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did hot discover this till Shanghai had be- 
come a dim streak on the horizon, and thev 
fomid themselves buffeted abont, ordered in 
an unknown tongae to do impossible things. 
How they got through the voyage it is 
difficult to understand, though Mr. Inouyr', 
looking back at the episode from the eminence 
of the Foreign Office, talks of it pleasantly and 
cheerily. The sailors called him *' Johnny," 
and the bo*sun had a keen eve to a sum of 
fifty dollars they happened to have with them 
when they went on board. Strange games of 
cards were played in the forecastle, in which 
they were invited to join. If they refused, 
they were thrashed ; if they played, they lost 
their money. After a brief period of hesita- 
tion, during which their heads began to swell 
and their backs ached, they decided to lose 
their money. This once settled, they led 
quite a pleasant life. The sailors took pains 
to teach them their business, and, with the 
natural aptitude of the Japanese, they speedily 
became able seamen. 

''I never see a sailing ship now," the 
Foreign Minister said, as he told me the story, 
" but I find myself scanning the rigging and 
running off the names of the ropes and spars, 
as I used to do on the Pegasus.^' 

When they arrived in the port of London, 
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the sailors left the ship, and hurried oflF to 
home or other haunts. But the two Japanese 
runaways had nowhere to go. They were 
dazed with the sight and sounds of mighty 
London, with its moving crowds, its intermin- 
able streets, and its forest of ships. They had 
entered it by its most imposing avenue, and, 
slowly sailing up the river, had watched with 
ever-widening astonishment and deepening 
trouble the signs of wealth and power. This 
was the country they presently meant to defy 
and to humble. In the future history of 
England, the day when they sailed up the 
Thames, disguised in blue sailor shirts and 
canvas trousers the worse for wear and tar, 
would be marked by a black letter. 

As it was, London took distressingly small 
notice of them. The procession of ships sailed 
up and down. The docks for miles and miles 
were full of ships. There was a town on 
either side of the river that seemed to have 
no end. They were in the centre of millions 
of people, whose ultimate fate they held in 
their hands, but who, for the present, with 
provoking indiflference, took no more notice 
of them than if they had been two gnats that 
strayed into dock from Plumstead Marshes. 

Moreover, they were beginning to feel very 
hungry. With the end of the voyage, rations, 



such as they were^ had stopped. The galler 
fire was cold, the cook had disappeared, aad 
there was not even a bit of mouldv bisciiit 
to be had- Thev staved on board parttv 
because they had nowhere to go, and partly 
because they expected that their arrival would 
be dolv notified* and that some one would 
come down and lead them to a place where 
they were to stay. Xobody com ing. and 
hunger gnawing at them^ Inouye volunteered 
to go ashore and buy some food. They had 
three dollars left, which thev had secreted 
beyond the ken of the rapacious K>*sun. 
Not knowiQg the value of such colq in Eng- 
land, it was deemed desirable that the emis- 
sary should take with him all the money. 
He accordingly pocketed the three dollars, 
and went forth in search of something to eat. 
He would surely come upon a place where 
rice was sold readv boiled, or little bowls of 
soup were dispensed, or. peradventure, a little 
fish, with trimmings of seaweed, might be 
purchased. Wandering about, with bis 
weather eye open for such contirjgencies, 
young Inouye at length came to a bakf;r'» 
shop. Bread does not form part of Japan^jH^; 
daily food, but he had le^jn^ed to f-M hjHctiit on 
board the Pegcuyi, and thin at J/;aftt woiiM ho 
softer. Besides, the negotiationH Vtt tlio \)\\t. 
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chase of a loaf of bread would not be impeded 
by his ignorance of the language. He need 
not speak a word. He had only to enter the 
shop, take up a loaf, put down the money, 
and the transaction was closed. He took up 
a loaf, when it occurred to him that he did 
not know how much to pay for it. He had 
never bought a quartern loaf before, and could 
not even guess at its price. It might be one 
doUar, or less; it might be two dollars, or 
even three. He did not like to offer too httle. 
Of course if he gave too much the man would 
give him the change. So he put down the 
three dollars. I am sorry and ashamed to say 
say that the baker, after looking at him and 
clinking the coins to test the goodness of the 
silver, swept them all into the till, and Inouye, 
with a sinking heart, left the shop. He had 
got a loaf of bread, but in the heart of this 
big and pitiless city he and his comrade were 
penniless. 

A new trouble beset him when he left the 
shop. He had taken the bearings of the ship 
as carefully as he could, but he had not 
walked far before he discovered that he had 
lost his way. For hours he walked about, 
faint with hunger, fatigue, and fear. Ito was 
hungry too, and till he came to him he would 
not break bread. At last, when it was growing 
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Inouye and Ito knew only too surely what 
would be the end of this. Less than six 
months ago they had left their prince as 
deeply imbued as he was with the conviction 
of the irresistible power of a Japanese clan, 
if it could only meet on equal terms with 
the forces of Great Britain. They were now 
hundreds of years in advance of their master 
in respect of knowledge. Their first and im- 
mediate duty was to go b9.ck to Japan and 
warn their prince of the hopelessness of 
the struggle upon which he had embarked. 
Like Saul of Tarsus, they had set forth on 
their journey full of anger, hatred, and con- 
tempt of "these new men," who disturbed 
the peace and order of the old regime. They 
would go back like Paul, humble and con- 
vinced of the power they had despised, and 
would hereafter become the foremost apostles 
of the Western civilization, to whose repulse 
from their shores they had devoted their 
young lives. 

They called upon Messrs. Jardine, Mathe- 
son, and Co., and explained the peremptory 
need of their return. But the members of 
the eminent and practical firm only shook 
their heads. These young Japanese had been 
consigned to their care with other goods from 
Japan. They were labelled "students," and 
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Messrs. Jardine, Matheson, & Co. had put them 
in the way of study: till fresh orders were 
received, they could not reship them for any 
port. This was a serious rebuff. But the 
two young Japanese had grown accustomed 
to rebuflfs, and had already formed a habit 
of disregarding them. Their beloved prince 
was in peril, their country was in danger ; they 
had but one duty to perform, which was with 
the least possible delay to return to their 
rescue. Since there were no other means of 
obtaining a passage, they, profiting by their 
experience on the PegasuSy shipped before the 
mast as common seamen, and, making the long 
voyage by the Cape of Good Hope, reached 
Shanghai in safety. 

The next thing was to get to Japan, an 
enterprise even more difficult than the journey 
from Europe to Asia. They shrewdly sus- 
pected that the British Minister at Pekin 
would gladly accept their good offices in 
furthering the settlement of the difficulties 
their hot-headed prince had created. They 
appealed personally and directly to Sir Kuther- 
ford Alcock ; told him of their conviction of 
the utter uselessness of the Prince of Chosiu's 
kicking against the pricks, and of their urgent 
desire to come face to face with him, and report 
the result of their observations in England. 
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The British Minister, touched by this 
mixture of simplicity and shrewdness, ordered 
Admiral Keppel, then in command of the 
British fleet in the Chinese seas, to land 
them as near the camp of the prince their 
master as was practicable. As soon as they 
got ashore they hastened to the prince, 
earnestly besought him to desist from a hope- 
less conflict, and in pai-t succeeded in stopping 
him in his mad career. But they were more 
truly representatives of Japanese opinion when, 
eight months earKer, they had left the country 
in search of means to trample on the foreigner. 
The prince himself was helpless to stem the 
course events were taking. He had raised a 
spectre which he could not lay at will. As 
for the new and unexpected emissaries of 
peace, it fared hardly with them. Ito had to 
hide himself from popular indignation ; Inouye, 
falling into the hands of the angered samurai, 
was slashed, hacked, and left for dead by the 
roadside. He had just sufficient strength to 
crawl to his mother's house, where he was 
nursed back to life and carefully hidden. But 
to this day he bears on his face a memento of 
the terrible night. 

Within four years of these events the 
inevitable end had come. The power of 
the Tycoon had crumbled to pieces. The 
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Milrailn wis resSrTTrii lo KriTiiiZ t:rxb:r:iT ; the 
feudal scales Trri^ Lm 'rr:»"irlt mii?-at this 
resnlt in iis tarn nirihe^'iii'iisLTr r::fi;i«e^i a^ht : 
and after a trtzisSyrTUMuizii. 5!hr-^ tir like of 
which has wtrer i^ioTr tern ezih^z-^e^i in the 
histonr of the ^crli, Jar»3L:: fonni it^lf under 
something aprrc<aic-fj:r; ? to constitational 
government. In the ^growth of popular 
lihertr, and, concomitantlT, of national pro- 
sperity, which has since invigorated Japan, 
the hapless sailor app*re::tice5 have borne the 
principal share. The lessons they learned in 
Gower Street in IS^ have not faded from 
their memorv. Abanloninsr all notions of 
conquering England, they determined as far 
as possible to imitate her. They have intro- 
duced into Japan railways, telegraphs, a postal 
service, and a thorough system of education. 
The dream of their earlv vouth has been 
realized to the extent that Japan now has a 
navy of first-class ships, though their guns are 
not loaded to keep oflF foreigners. On the 
contrary, foreigners are welcomed throughout 
Japan, and foreign trade flourishes at half a 
dozen open ports. 

The policy of the present Government, of 
which Mr. Ito and Mr. Inouye are the founders 
and the sustaining forces, is deliberately and 

persistently directed towards extending this 
VOL. II. 22 
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sound and liberal movement. They are 
prepared to throw the whole of the country 
open to foreign trade, just as England is 
opened. But they ask that the work should 
be accomplished on something like the same 
conditions as it is rendered possible in this 
country. They demand that foreigners trading 
within the empire shall be subject to its 
lawSy whilst they are wilUng to have those 
laws administered in the case of foreigners 
under conditions, as to the personnel of the 
tribunes, which shall secure the certainty of 
justice. As a preliminary to this state of 
things, there has lately been promulgated 
in Japan an adaptation of the Code Napoleon 
which has drawn forth encomiums from several 
eminent European jurists. 

In addition, Japan demands some slight 
revision of the import duties, which, it is con- 
tended, do not, as at present imposed by treaty, 
leave to the Government of the country the 
bare means of subsistence, compelling them 
to make up deficiencies by increased charges 
upon their own people. Those treaties were 
exacted from an ignorant and irresolute 
Tycoon standing between the devil and the 
deep sea, having English, French, and Dutch 
ships thundering at the gates of Kobe, and 
around him the chiefs of the clans protesting 
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by their swords that the iareisnen^ tdiouu; xraiii 
no foothold in Japan. 

No impartial mind can affirm tbst x.rt>fi:j(>$ 
so made and at that dat'e are apphrnhlo 
to the Japan of to-day, and it is to Iv hojvd, 
alike in the interests of Japan and of tho 
commerce of the Western world, that th«^ 
negotiations pending in 1884 may result in ii 
just and equitable revision. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BT SEA AND LAND TO KIOTO. 

We left Yokohama in the late afternoon, the 
bay looking more beautifol than ever in the 
sunlight, shining out of a sky blue as any 
spread over Naples. We were bound for 
Kioto. The ordinary way of going thither is 
to take a steamer to Kobe in one of the large 
and well-appointed Mitsu Bishi steamers, and 
proceed thence to Shanghai. But we resolved 
to go something out of the beaten track, take 
steamer as far as Yokkaichi, and thence across 
country by jinrikisha to Kioto. 

The sea voyage to Yokkaichi is not un- 
familiar to Japanese, but is not often taken 
by Europeans, with the natural consequence 
that there is no accommodation for them. Our 
steamer was an old tub of 250 tons. The 
saloon was approached by an uncompromising 
ladder, and luxury was aimed at by the disposal 
of sofa bunks round the stem in pleasing con- 
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increased. On the right the sun was setting 
flooding Fuji and the mainland in crimso 
and gold. On the left the moon had alread 
risen — a globe of luminous silver set in th 
blue firmament. Thus we sailed forth b( 
tween the risen moon and the sun not yet se' 
The bay, hardly touched by a ripple, wa 
alive with sampans with their sails fuUy se 
tripping gaily home before the gentle breez 
wafted inward from the Pacific. The onl 
member of the crew of our steamer wit 
whom it was possible to converse was th 
engineer. He was the inevitable Scotchmai 
and had been many years in the nativ 
coasting trade. He had not improved hi 
opportunities of learning Japanese, but he gc 
along very weU, he said. He was evidentl 
taken aback at seeing a lady appear to tak 
passage on the ship, but after the first shoe 
he became violently prophetic of a goo 
passage, and things generally going off con 
fortably. 

" Oh, you'U see it'U be aU right," he said t 
me in an argumentative tone, as if I had bee 
affirming the contrary, whereas I had nc 
even broached the subject. "You see a 
those junks out there ? Well, that's a sign c 
good weather. You don't see so many on 
when it's rough." 
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" But they're running into p<»rt. * I ^: : 

** Yes, of course they're nmLii-rr :r.:o i» n. 
he repUed; **it'5 getting diLJLrr-:i:i.r. - :- 
know. Oh, we'll have it pretTj fi.-. j--. .- 
see, and your lady will t^ n^L: : ziJ m. .- 
Besides, if it comes on to ': 1 : t \ : .: : - 
captain will run in uiiirr tie l-r :: :-- -^ : 
Given TOur ladv Lis t-rnh. Li?- t ir * 

I said he had kii:ilj :5rr-r: .t. 

"Ah," he said, n^iii^r 5.- ^ - : .r t-.-. 
conclusiTe of fine wr-irhcr. " torz ->r r j ...* 
to be on deck all nirii. ' 

We had a larK !iX2ih^r :: -'^r-ir.-^ :•-..- 
sengers who seemeii t.; 1.1 ---^ . 
cranny forard. A pl-r-i.-*:!!-. -.. j i. 
fearful of the cicsenjcsa :i '..- r-^--:j- 
built their soul a Icril- :—'.*.-:.• . 
the hatches amidsiiip*. TL-- ^^' 
luggage round and piiii:Tt-ci '.--v.— 
middle. The waiis Tr^r=- :. ." "-r- ,. . - - 

least they served jis "zjsjt^ ■..- .'■ -- 
domain. There liiej r-ii. '..^ - -- - 
smiling at the fair ^.^zj- ^r- : • 
tidying up, and uur -^iz.-^ ^ • - . --• 
shaved save for :w. . ^ . - . - - 
which were niceiv ..!-- 
very glad to thinik. ii- . 
scene, that we wer?- j- , - , 
weather that the 
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tions for spending the night on the bridge. 
It would be a terrible thing if the vessel roUed 
and pitched, breaking down the house of cards, 
inextricably mixing up the little boy with the 
luggage and spoiling his hair. Worse still, if 
cruel seas were to come over and wash the 
decks. 

Presently, as we came nearer to the bar, 
and could faintly hear the boom of the Pacific 
rollers on the rugged coast, a tarpaulin was 
slung over a pole, covering in the scene of 
domestic fehcity. They had a lantern, and, 
peeping through a chink, I discovered them 
smiling more vigorously than ever. Never 
had they been so comfortable on board ship, 
and they were more than ever pleased that 
this happy thought had occurred to them, 
and that they had not pigged in with their 
countrymen in the hold. Ito was so charmed 
with the idea that he made a nook for himself 
also under the tarpaulin. He is growing quite 
fastidious on the subject of fresh air, and 
talks pityingly of the people down in the hold. 

These, we could see through the open 
hatchway, were already at dinner. It was 
served in easy fashion. There were a great 
heap of little wooden trays with four divisions. 
The cook, kneeling beside a wholesale quan- 
tity of stores, dipped his hand into a bucket 
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second he Ir-rTr-eti ri*: ::-- r 
a third Le IZ-ei T-.t-i -rj-- 1. - 
fourth he. "s^ii zi:rr i^-^ir.::...: ' 
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crowd itself into a mill-pond. But it'll be all 
right by-and-by, you'll see. Besides, our 
captain can run in if he gets it too hot." 

This was satisfactory as far as it went. 
But why should the captain want to run in 
on a night so fine that he was tempted to 
remain on deck ? 

" It'll be all right, you'll see,'* the engineer 
persisted, tightening his tarpaulin trousers^ 
which he had put on since I saw him last. 

I never remember to have seen an en- 
gineer in tarpaulin trousers ; but then I had 
never before seen the sun and moon brightly 
shining in the heavens at the same time. 
Autre pays autre mwurs. Perhaps in the 
coasting trade of Japan the engineer always 
clad himself in tarpaulin when the night was 
expected to be exceptionally fine. 

We cleared the bar, and got out into the 
full sweep of the Pacific ; but things did not 
seem to improve. It was almost as light as 
day, and far around was the dreary waste of 
waters leaping out and breaking into foam. 
It was getting near six o'clock, and a savoury 
smeU came from the galley. The vessel was 
not only rolling, but pitching. That, how- 
ever, was not much to travellers who had 
crossed two oceans. 

We walked up and down the little deck^ 
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head more Tiolentlv than ever, mth an ex- 
pression of idiotic bewilderment that haunted 
me through the terrible night. We were not, 
however, going to give in without a struggle. 
Dinner was on the table, and we would at least 
sit down, making talk of ghastly cheerfulness 
and eyeing each other suspiciously. We ate 
our soup and eagerly discussed its relative 
merits with those of various other soups we 
had eaten under circumstances we were at 
curious pains to remember and recite. Two 
courses followed, one of mutton, the other of 
veal. I forgot which was the veal ; but it did 
not matter. It might have been called turtle 
fin with equal accuracy of reference to its 
flavour. At this stage the lady of the party 
retired. 

Another course arrived of some undis- 
tinguishable meat. I am not sure that it was 
not the veal back again, having passed out at 
one door and in at the other, after the manner 
of an army of supers at country theatres. The 
young gentleman firom Glasgow, though un- 
usually silent, did fairly well. He had paid 
for his dinner, and the commercial transaction 
would not be completed unless he ate it. 
Something else came on — perhaps cheese, 
peradventure an orange. The cook was de- 
termined to rise to the occasion and show the 
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how the night must have sped with them and 
with the other poor wretches battened down 
in the hold. 

There was no Kmit to the variety of the 
motion of the little tub adrift on the angered 
ocean. There is among sea-going passengers 
a diflference of opinion as to whether pitching 
or rolling is the least bearable. We had both 
in succession, with a quite new and original 
motion, as if the vessel were trying to jump 
sideways over a yawning chasm, and, always 
failing, was pitched ruthlessly to the bottom 
of the abyss. Once the bows coming upon a 
roller were pitched so high that the vessel 
seemed Uterally standing on end. 

There was a moment during which I dis- 
tinctly felt it poised trembling in every plank, 
undecided whether, since it had come so far, 
it was worth while going back, and whether, 
on the whole, it would not be better to go 
over backwards as a rearing horse sometimes 
falls on its rider. I remember assisting at the 
deliberation without particularly caring how 
it ended. The force of habit prevailed, and 
the vessel righted herself, and' by way of 
change began to roll. 

Thus the night wore on, and thus in 
slightly modified degree the day was spent. 
I heard afterwards that the captain had vainly 
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five, and then took some dubious compound 
labelled "jam." I never saw such a fellow for 
puddings, cakes, jams, and other unwholesome 
compounds. I believe that if the worst had 
come, and, struggling in the water, some one 
had thrown him a plank and a gooseberry tart, 
he would have gone for the gooseberry tart. 

We were to have reached Yokkaichi at 
two o'clock. At noon we were still out in 
the open sea, and it was clear that if ever we 
reached Yokkaichi at all it would not be till 
after midnight. The wretched engineer had 
now gone round on a fresh tack, and was as 
despondent as he was yesterday hopeftd. The 
gale had considerably abated, but it had left 
its mark upon the waters through which the 
Uttle vessel floundered. The engineer, for our 
comfort, sent down word that the comparative 
quietude now prevalent would not last very 
long. A spit of land was sheltering us from 
the fall wrath of the sea; but when we 
rounded the point, now within view, we should 
"have it all." 

Under these circumstances it was better 
to stop on the shelf, where I felt no discomfort, 
except when the captain and officers came 
down to their meals. Then we were obliged 
to shut the cabin door. After waiting till we 
had rounded the point, and nothing particular 
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captain or the engineer it was well that It( 
was on board. But there is no use in dis 
guising the fact that Ito, like some other sea 
soned sailors, had been utterly routed during 
the storm, and he was now eager to go ashore 
at the first possible opportunity. 

In the early morning, between one anc 
two o'clock, I was awakened by a tremendoui 
hubbub on deck. Men ran about wildl^ 

m 

shouting. Half a dozen captains seeme( 
giving orders at the same time. The nois< 
lasted five or six minutes, when it ceased ai 
suddenly as it had arisen, and a deep silenc< 
feU over the steamer, now at anchor in th< 
bay. It was clear enough what all this meant 
A fleet of sampans had come up to take of 
passengers, had clamorously got their fares 
and had gone away. I turned over and wem 
to sleep in the certainty that the faithful Itc 
would come off for us at six in the morning. 

When I awaked it was already half-pas: 
six and Ito had not come. Whilst we were 
taking a cup of tea and a biscuit, a Japanese 
entered with profound bows and made a lon^ 
speech. With the assistance of the Chinese 
cook we made out that Ito had sent him of 
to bring us ashore. This seemed strange, as 
Ito was not accustomed to delegate part of hii 
duty to others. There was, however, no helj 
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This was a sadden fng conviction. What was 
to become of the poor old " mudder " and her 
proyision for dailv prayer when the staff of her 
life was lying under the dark waters of this 
gloomy bay ? 
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Our guide on landing led ns to a tea- 
house close by the quay. Here, surely, we 
should find Ito, if only his body. But there 
was no sign of him, and nothing could be 
learned from the crowd that gathered round us 
at the door. The guide made signs for us to 
enter the jinrikishas that were waiting, a step 
we were not inclined to take, not knowing 
whither it would lead, and anxious above all 
things to get some clue to Ito's whereabouts. 
After some delay, and finding explanation 
hopeless, we thought it best to go on, and were 
whirled through the narrow and dirty streets 
for a distance of about a mile. We drew up 
at another tea-house, and there, arrayed in a 
miscellaneous costume of borrowed garments, 
with his teeth visibly and audibly shaking in 
his head, was the lost guide. 

His story was brief but thrilling. The 
steamer had brought up at her moorings about 
one o'clock in the morning. Two or three 
sampans came along to take off passengers 
who crowded in the gangway, anxious to lo^ve 
the ship on any terms. Critically surveying 
the scene, Ito had sagaciously come to the con- 
clusion that the first sampan was dangerously 
overladen. He awaited the second, into which 
sixteen people all told managed to pack them- 
selves. There was a big swell on in the bay. 
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containing hig reserve cash, and, worse still, 
the silver watch Miss Bird had given him as 
a memento of his joumejdng with her across 
unbeaten tracks. 

But the philosophical mind that had, un- 
ruffled, heard of the destruction of his house 
and the burning out of his ^^mudder," re- 
mained unshaken. Tried by fire and water, 
Ito came out equally imcomplaining. "It's 
a bad job," he said, as he turned his garments 
over the fire, and extracted the last drop of 
water out of his shoes, "but it can't be 
helped. The worst of it is this here salt water 
takes such a long time to dry." 

Ito concluded to finish the drying of his 
clothes as he went along, and we got under 
way a little after nine o'clock. The district 
greatly differed from what we had seen further 
north. The houses in the village were meaner 
in appearance ; the people were poorer and 
less Light-hearted. Houses were built of a 
hard wood that turned grey Like oak, impart- 
ing a dead monotony to the scene. As we 
got further ii;Jand the country improved and 
the people seemed less depressed. Presently 
the road began to run by the feet of green 
hills with every nook carefully cultivated. 

We stayed for luncheon at Skeko, a poor 
little town where the sight of Europeans was 
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evidently a rarity. As we moved about looking 
at the shops y the throng at our heels increased 
till it seemed that all the village had turned 
out. An old woman was weaving with the 
assistance of some simple machinery as old 
as the first shogun. She was pleased with 
the interest her work excited in the breast 
of the foreigner, but as we stood and looked 
on, the heat and pressure of the throng grew 
insupportable, and we were glad to seek com- 
parative privacy in the tea-house. We had 
afternoon tea at a place called Tsuchiyama. 
Just as we were leaving, one of my men's 
sandals broke. He hardly stopped the pro- 
cession to pull it off, and was going ahead, 
evidently intending to run the remaining ten 
or twelve miles with one bare foot. I insisted 
upon buying him a pair of sandals, which cost 
a penny. The next day a man in one of the 
other jinrikishas lost his shoe, and ran more 
than twenty miles barefooted without any 
sense of inconvenience, much less of hardship. 
In this district tea is largely grown. The 
plant very much resembles an overgrown 
clump of box. We crossed several rivers by 
bridges just now many sizes too large for 
them. But that in due time these bare beds 
of gravel will be covered with rushing water 
is plain enough. In some parts where the 
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road stands high and dry above the bed of 
the river large slices have been cut away by 
the rushing tide. This must have happened 
not later than July. But gaps still stand, 
making the road impassable for horse or 
bullock traffic. The jinrikishas can just get 
past in some places by making a dStouVj in 
others profiting by a perilous ridge of road- 
way that has remained. With the exception 
of these accidents the road is a good one. 

We slept at Tagawa, a pretty hamlet 
nestling at the foot of a lull. The hills here 
are very curious, being perfectly bare, brown 
or red sandstone rocks standing up out of the 
greenery. They are thoroughly Japanese, of 
the coolie class, seeming to have got up in 
the morning and gone out without putting on 
any superfluous clothing. In the early morn- 
ing we toiled through the steep, pass that 
winds its way through the hiUs, and descend- 
ing at a rapid trot reached Otsu, where we 
had tiffin within view of Lake Beva. Here 
we found train fox Kioto, and gladly took it, 
for it had been raining all the morning, and 
the slow process of drying Ito's clothes had 
been disastrously interrupted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CAPITAL OF THE MIEADOS. 

Of all the towns in Japan accessible to the 
foreigner Elioto is by far the most interesting. 
Compared with it, in point of years, Tokio is 
but a stripling, and Yokohama a puny infant. 
When, in 1690, Tokio (then known as Yedo) 
was made the capital of Eastern Japan, Kioto 
had been miyako, or residence of the sove- 
reign, for eight hundred years. This far- 
reaching antiquity is modified by the fact that 
Kioto has many times received the baptism 
of fire. Like all Japanese towns, it has been 
burnt several times, and what the fire has not 
destroyed at one time it has attacked at 
another. The palace itself has been destroyed 
by fire six times within the last one hundi-ed 
and eighty years. As for the city, so recently 
as 1864 it was haK burnt, as an episode in the 
Civil War. Nevertheless, it preserves in un- 
naistakable manner its old-time look. It lies 
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in a Talley, Tiith a chain of hills aLmost en- 
circling it. Throngh its midst flows the 
Kanagawa, after the summer rains a noUe 
river, hnt in November, when I saw it, a 
streamlet trickling through a wide bed of 
pebbles, apparently in imminent danger of 
losing its way. 

There is no European quarter in Eaoto, 
and, judging firom the behaviour of the natives, 
I should say that the average of Europeans 
finding their way thither in the course of a 
year is small. We did a good deal of mis- 
cellaneous shopping, and wherever we went 
there assembled a crowd of people, of all ages 
and both sexes. They were very quiet and 
not intentionally rude, but their capacity for 
a prolonged steady stare is infinite. What 
they saw did not — at least, not immediately — 
suggest interchange of remark. They did not 
whisper or point with finger. They just stood 
and dumbly stared, watching every slightest 
motion or gesture of the strange beings who 
had dropped firom Heaven knows where upon 
the streets of their city. 

On the night of our arrival we went to a 
barber's shop for a shave, necessary after four 
days' travel. As our jinrikishas drew up the 
crowd began to gather, and when it was dis- 
covered that two Englishmen were actually 
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snffered. A dinner-knife would haxe been for 
the pnrpose a hixnrions article compared with 
the razor. I besought the barber to let me 
off, but without avaiL It was the opportunity 
of a Ufetime, and he would not hmit its dura- 
tion by any Toluntaiy act. We had brought 
Ito with us, a necessary precaution; other- 
wise before we could have made our protest 
understood we might have had a few bald 
places artistically arranged on our heads, and 
perhaps our eyebrows shaved off in the manner 
of the Japanese. 

After much haranguing, Ito induced the 
man to let me go, to the manifest disappoint- 
ment of the crowd, who were consoled only by 
seeing the young gentleman firom Glasgow take 
the chair. Finally the barber charged one and 
eightpence for his fiendish work, which, con- 
sidering we had left the United States, seemed 
dear for a shave. The price to a native would 
have been twopence halfpenny at most, and 
he would, in addition, have had his ears and 
nostrils shaved and his hair brushed and oiled. 
This was noticeable as the only attempt to 
charge extra to a foreigner which came under 
my personal notice in Japan. 

The streets of Kioto are not quite so 
densely crowded as those of Tokio, but there 
is about them the same air of good-humoured 
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the babe within their garment, are careful to 
leave hanging loosely outside, in full view, the 
child's cloak. A purple cloak picked out with 
red and lavishly turned up with yellow at the 
sleeves is too precious a gift to be withheld 
from the enjoyment of the public. 

There are some pretty girls in Tokio and 
Yokohama, and there are some ugly ones in 
Kioto. Eight out of every ten girls met in 
the streets of Kioto are good-looking, and five 
are decidedly pretty. They wear their hair 
differently from their sisters in the north, who, 
for the most part, are content to observe the 
general local custom of arranging it in a 
chignon at the back. In Kioto a young lady 
takes the chignon pad, and instead of laying it 
flat to her head, fixes it at right angles, after 
which all kinds of arrangements are possible. 
Artificial flowers are largely used to complete 
the adornment of the Kioto belle's hair. In 
the north, except on high festive occasions, 
this is very rare : girls there are content with 
thrusting a pin through the chignon. The 
Elioto girl has several pins, in addition to a 
gaily coloured flower, wired so that it may 
stand an inch or two above the topmost flight 
of her hair. 

The chignon shares with the obi the pro- 
vision of opportunity to the Japanese lady to 
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display her wealth and her taste. Any amount 
of money may be spent in pins for the hair. 
The obi is the sash with which both men and 
women in Japan girdle their kimono, or out- 
ward robe. It is made of silk, runs to great 
length, is wound twice round the waist, and 
in the case of ladies is made into a stupendous 
bow at the back. A Japanese girl can by a 
glance at the obi and the value of the pins in 
the back hair reckon up the measure of afflu- 
ence enjoyed by a lady she may pass in the 
street or meet in a tea-house. The obi fre- 
quently costs more than the kimono itself. 
Ito, from whom I have many confidences, 
tells me that he gave thirteen and a half yen, 
equal to about £2 12^. English, for his obi, 
whilst his kimono only cost twelve yen. Bat 
then Ito is a man of luxurious habits in respect 
of his clothing. 

The day after our arrival at Kioto he came 
out in a perfectly new suit, the coat and 
waistcoat of rakish homespun, calculated to 
give him a sporting air, and a pair of plaid 
trousers, which I believe he selected from his 
wardrobe as a delicate attention to the young 
gentleman from Glasgow. These were happily 
saved when Ito was submerged in the bay at 
Yokkaichi on our way hither. What chiefly 
troubles Ito's soul now is the condition of his 
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shoes. These were bought new for this trip, 
and were much adrnked in the seductive 
hour of calm weather when we were steaming 
through the waters of Yokohama Bay into the 
stormy Pacific. When he went under water 
his shoes of course went with him. On land- 
ing at Tokkaichi he gave them to one of the 
maidens to dry. She seems to have taken the 
surest means to that end by putting them in 
the hibaichi, where a hole was burned clean 
through the sole. Ito, who, since we set forth 
on our journey, has received with calm resig- 
nation the news of the burning of his house 
and the imminent escape of his "mudder," 
who has scarcely murmured against the evil 
fate which, having first tried him with fire, 
whelmed him in water, is sorely taxed by this 
disaster to his shoe. As we were taking our 
boots off before entering the ancient temple of 
Hishi Hon-Gwan, I saw him gazing forlornly 
at the cruel wound in his sole. 

The streets in Kioto, with the exception of 
one or two thoroughfares crossing the city, 
are curiously narrow. Passing through some 
lanes in a jinrikisha, it would have been almost 
possible to sit in the middle of the road and 
help yourself from the stores displayed in the 
shops on either hand. The buildings are very 
low, so much so that^ glancing down their 
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prietor's hand. The show was "run" by a 
family who divided the labour, one taking 
money at the gate, another stirring up the 
monkey, a third making the parrot talk, and 
others showing round generally the constant 
stream of visitors. 

Kioto is full of shops for the sale of lacquer- 
work, china, and bronzes. These are worth 
visiting; but I like better to stroll through 
the shops of the secondhand dealers, where 
all kinds of miscellaneous articles are stored, 
and now and then something worth picking 
up is discovered. The rain which came down 
in torrents yesterday has passed off, and the 
many colours which fill the streets are glowing 
in the summer sun. The storm passed away 
last night with a sunset of singular beauty; 
scarcely any crimson in the sky, only the west 
suffused with rich golden light. 

The morning view from the Yaami Hotel 
is very beautiful. The hotel stands well up 
on a hill embowered in trees. In the valley 
beneath, almost hidden under a veil of white 
mist, lies the town. Beyond it is a thicker 
cloud of mist through which rise the tops of 
hills, just beginning to glow in the new-born 
sunlight. Whilst the mist still lies closely 
over the town, hiding all trace of human 
habitation, it seems as if we had gone back to 
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primfiByal times, when water filled the valley 
and the silent hills looked down upon the 
solitary lake. 

The Mikado's palace, one of the principal 
attractions for the foreigner in Kioto, is now 
closed to the public, and, according to the pre- 
sent intentions of the authorities, will not be 
reopened. We were favoured by a special 
dispensation, and had full opportunity of 
wandering through the palace. The residence 
stands within an area of twenty-six acres, 
intruders being kept off by a thick roofed wall 
of earth and plaster. There are six massive 
gates, against which a mob unprovided with 
artiUery might thunder in vain. Inside is a 
vast gravelled area, its bareness broken here 
and there by a few trees. Standing within 
the enclosure we could see nothing of the 
town, the horizon above the height of the 
wall being broken only by the green hills that 
girdle it. A European gardener would make 
a paradise of the place, with springy turf, 
fountains, and flower-beds. But Japanese 
gardening runs largely to gravel, and where 
we have green refreshing lawns Japan has 
barren stretches of gravel or soil beaten hard. 

On approaching the first room of the palace 
we were required to take off our boots, a cere- 
mony preliminary to entering any building. 
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from a tea-house to a temple. Sometimes, in 
respect of the temples, the game has turned 
out to he not worth the slipper. There was 
quite a posse of attendants detached to accom- 
pany us through the palace, where one intelli- 
gent man would have done equally well. They 
were attired in ordinary Japanese dress, though 
I dare say on festive occasions they proudly 
produce a rumpled suit of black broadcloth 
and a pair of white cotton gloves, such as 
their colleagues wore at the review on the 
Mikado's birthday, and such as undertakers 
wear in England. 

I do not know why they should have been 
present in such numbers, but it was evidently 
not with the intention of making themselves 
useful. The Governor of Kioto had politely 
sent one of his secretaries to accompany us 
through the palace. This gentleman, with 
the excessive courtesy of the Japanese, would 
not allow us to carry our own boots. In such 
case it seemed not improbable that some of 
the able-bodied servants who followed us 
about might carry a pair. But that was not 
an idea that occurred to them, and pleasurable 
contemplation of the works of art in the palace 
was disturbed by repeatedly coming upon the 
governor's secretary taking short cuts with 
four pairs of boots under his arm. 
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We entered by a suite of apartments in 
which the daimios seeking audience of the 
Mikado were wont to assemble. There is a 
series of apartments known as the chrysan- 
themum-room, the stork-room, and the tiger- 
room, in reference to the subjects treated on 
the panels of the sliding walls. Unlike the 
residences of some sovereigns which the public 
are privileged to gaze upon, here are no mighty 
four-post bedsteads, no full-bottomed chairs, 
no tapestry, no carpets nor hangings, no por- 
traits of ancestors ; nothing but the bare room, 
with its thickly matted floor, its artistically 
decorated walls, and its ceiling always of beau- 
tiful wood. The absence of paint in their 
dwelling-houses compels the Japanese to seek 
colour and variety in the grain of various 
woods, and within their own country they find 
a rich field. 

The throne-room, reached from the wait- 
ing-rooms by a corridor, is a long bare apart- 
ment with a canopied chair set near the 
centre. The chair is lacquered and richly 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl. The canopy con- 
sists of white silk trimmed with deep border 
of reddish brown. At first sight it looks like 
chintz. As the attendants entered, they all 
bowed low to the empty throne, repeating the 
obeisance whenever they passed or approached 
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it. In this room the new Mikado is solemnly- 
enthroned, and here, through successive New 
Tear's days, a long line of Mikados, now 
sleeping in the dust, have given audience to 
peers of the realm. It is not actually the 
same room, since the palace, as already men- 
tioned, has more than once been destroyed 
by fire. But it is built up again as nearly as 
possible a copy of the old one, with the same 
provision for ceremonial. Immediately facing 
the throne is a courtyard, access to which is 
gained by eighteen steps. These correspond 
with the grades into which the imperial 
oflBcials are divided. Those who have not 
reached the dignity of being allowed to stand 
on the lowest step are known as fi-ge^ or 
" down on the earth." 

A wall at the back of the throne is divided 
into panels, each containing four portraits of 
Chinese sages. Above these hang two ex- 
cellent oil portraits of the Mikado and the 
empress. It must not be supposed that 
either sacred personage went through the. 
process of "sitting" for the vulgar artist. 
But even a Mikado may, without sufifering in 
his dignity, hold communication with the 
sun. This conceded, the illustrious pair were 
photographed, and from the photograph an 
able artist in Milan evolved the oil paintings. 
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WTe had been permitted to walk at will over 
the throne-room, bat when we came to a suite 
of private apartments called the Eo-go-sho, 
one of the attendants was found to have 
sufficient ener:?v to forbid entrance. We 
might walk about the verandah and look in 
at the beautifully painted panels, but the 
tread of a foreigner, albeit bootless, must not 
desecrate the floor. This suite of rooms fiaced 
a pretty garden with maple trees glowing in 
reds and yellows, and a moss-grown stone 
bridge spanning a £sh'pond« 

The On-Eii-ma, " august three rooms," is 
that portion of the palace whece the Mikado 
was wont to watch the performance of the 
So players. TLis place is uiArkfA by a dais, 
raised six inches £r>m the ground, on which 
the Mikado sits. The stage is some distance 
ofi^ and, as now. when not in use is cut off 
from the iiLperial apiLitments by a wooden 
hoarding. AisLr,L^z?t iLe dec</ratiobs of this 
room is a wonderful gro»:p of Lorbe^, drawn 
with their heads and tails down^ and their 
legs sti£y p<:ndant, in the attitude a beast 
falls into when it is bein^ lowered into the 
hold of a sLip T»~tL a l-ar-d Tfj'iiA it^ f>:!ly. 
Jap^ire-s^ 5Lni^i- s^e gr^a: ;jl liri* aiid f-ower*. 
but iLcT 2'i.iicrv'i.^lT fail wLei. tLev c^jx^ ^> 
draw aziT kijii v: ii. i-.r \*t.u] 
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The Sei-rio-den is used chiefly for levees. 
In one of the rooms a comer of the floor is 
strewn every morning with earth, so that the 
Mikado may worship his ancestors without 
descending to the ground. Except for the 
panels, some of the ceilings, and the heautifal 
wood used for doors and screens, there is not 
much to attract in the palace. But it is im- 
possible to turn in any direction without being 
confronted with evidence of the reverence 
with which the person of the Mikado was 
regarded, even during the long period when 
he was practically a prisoner of state, a 
crowned puppet of the Shoguns. 

Sovereigns in Western states are more or 
less servilely approached as human beings 
placed on lofty pedestals. The Mikado was, 
and in considerable measure yet is, more than 
a hxmian being. His office was of heavenly 
ordination ; and he is descended through a 
long line of personages who figure in popular 
mythology. How long this will last it might 
not be friendly to inquire. But, undoubtedly, 
the most suicidal blow the Mikado has struck 
at his own mystic authority fell when he signed 
the decree of compulsory national education. 
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His rapid advance and his personal influence 
exciting the jealousy of a colleague named 
Tokikira, finally led to his degradation and 
banishment. He died in exile and was buried 
by the roadside. As his body was being 
carried to the cemetery in a bullock car the 
animal stopped, and since it could not by any 
means be induced to go farther, the disgraced 
minister was buried on the spot. 

There does not seem anything very * extra- 
ordinary in this incident. The reasonable 
conclusion would appear to be that the 
bullock was tired, perhaps having been out on 
a job earlier in the day. But combined with 
other portents, the Mikado, troubled in his 
conscience, saw in this a heavenly sign. He 
withdrew the decree of banishment, conferred 
his former earthly rank upon the dead man, 
and, without more to-do, made a god of him. 

The bull which played so prominent a part 
in estabUshing Michizane's posthumous career 
is largely represented in his temple at Kioto. 
Amongst other models there are two, one in 
black marble, and the other a curious speckled 
red. These bulls and all others in and about 
the temple are covered with pellets of chewed 
paper, cast at them by devotees. A man or 
woman in doubt as to some particular course 
contemplated, comes here, chews a bit of 
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paper, makes a pellet of it, and, standing at 
some distance, throws it at the bull, deciding 
according to the spot on which the pellet 
sticks. Something akin to this pagan habit 
is found in England, where a man halting 
between two courses determines them by 
tossing up a halfpenny. 

On the left, as the temple is approached, 
there is a curious picture gallery, with more 
bulls and other objects marvellously painted. 
These also are covered with pellets of chewed 
paper. I was much struck with one painting 
representing two men in scanty clothing hold- 
ing by a halter a lively bay horse. Their 
astonishment at discovering that the horse 
has a sky-blue eye is very graphically deline- 
ated. Curious-looking animals, understood 
to be tigers, are carved in great numbers. 
Wherever they are within reach they have 
pieces of paper string tied round their forelegs 
just above the heel, which gives them the 
appearance of tigers with their garters slip- 
ping down. The temple itself is like an old 
curiosity shop, full of mirrors and lanterns. 
At the upper step, close by a large cloth 
covered with rm, an old man knelt in prayer. 
He was terribly in earnest, clapping his hands 
to arrest the attention of the god, wringing 
them with gestures of piteous entreaty, and 
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pleading in broken voice for blessing or for- 
giveness. At the foot of the steps were half a 
dozen men and women also engaged in prayer. 
But none had the earnestness of this old 
man, who neither saw nor heard anything 
around him. 

The temple of Eiyomidzu-dera, like that 
at Asakusa, is approached through an avenue 
crowded with little shops and penny shows, 
which give it the appearance of a fair. It was 
a fete day when we visited it, and a 'dense 
crowd was always passing up or down. In 
the porch of the temple, amongst other votive 
ofiferings, was a large lock of greasy black hair 
tied with string to a wooden frame. This, 
Ito explained, was the ofifering of a man 
who had probably been too much given to 
drink. He had come there, taking a vow to 
abstain, and in token thereof had cut off his 
hair and hung it up. Another votive offering 
was a vivid picture of an explosion on a 
steamship, with full account of the catas- 
trophe, and of the providential escape of the 
pious votary. In a Kttle recess close by the 
altar, three priests were driving a flourishing 
trade in the sale of charms. For a penny I 
bought two, one warranted to hold me scathe- 
less against thunder, and the other securing 
for me general good fortune. 
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Before the altar were seated a row of 
worshippers repeating the name of Buddha at 
the rate of sixty times a minute, and marking 
off the tallies with beads on a string. One 
man, a skilled practitioner, must have re- 
peated the word a thousand times whilst we 
looked on, working his hands about the while. 
With equal expenditure of energy he might in 
the same time have knit the foot of a pair of 
stockings, or mended his clothes, or done 
some other useful work. To one of the pillars 
before the altar was attached a wooden box in 
which were copies of Buddhist Scriptures. 
Worshippers coming in unprovided, took up 
one of these little books, said their prayers, re- 
turned the book to the box, and went their way. 

At the other side of the altar was a large 
open trunk, with innumerable bits of bamboo 
in it having writing upon them. I saw people 
as they passed throw in a bit of stick. Ito 
explained that this is one of the most honour- 
able customs of the Church. If a man has 
at hearii any special desire, he wiU go to the 
temple, carrying with him as many bits of 
bamboo as he numbers years. On each he 
writes his name, age, and the object of his 
desire. Then he makes the circuit of the 
temple as many times as he has Hved years, 
praying before every shrine, and as he passes 
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the wooden trunk he throws in one of the 
pieces of bamboo. 

^^ For instance," Ito says, " if I wanted to 
get back my watch, which I lost when the 
boat upset in Yokkaichi Bay the other day, I 
would get twenty-one pieces of bamboo, and 
go round twenty-one times. But I wouldn't 
do it," he added with stem resolve. 

Ito is Shinto, and looks with contempt 
upon the superstitions of the Buddhists. Yet 
he is full of charity. His ** mudder," leaning 
towards the ancient faith, Ito makes no effort 
to proselytize. He even allows the old lady a 
fixed sum of money per week, so that, relieved 
from domestic cares, she may spend the whole 
of her days in worship. 

*^And she does," Ito says in a tone of 
resignation : ^^ goes out early in the morning, 
comes home when the temple is shut up, pray- 
ing all the day." 

This is a common custom among the old 
people of the Buddhist faith. Having closed 
their account with life, they devote their re- 
maining days, be they few or many, to pro- 
pitiating Buddha, wearying him with incessant 
prayer for admittance into the heavenly state. 
We saw many of these people in the temple. 
Two, a neat old lady and a still vigorous old 
man, were noticeable for the business-like way 
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in which they set about their task. They had 
taken possession of one of the little chapels 
that abound in the temple, a small alcove with 
a shrine crowded with gods, and filled up with 
little trays bearing food, each labelled with the 
name of the donor. Both man and woman 
were on their knees, and each had a tiny 
wooden hammer with which they incessantly 
struck a small gong. The old man, with the 
selfishness of his sex, had in addition possessed 
himself of a large bronze bell. From time to 
time he struck this, its sonorous notes drown- 
ing the sound of the woman's gong and fixing 
the attention of Buddha exclusively upon him. 
All the whUe both man and woman rapidly 
prayed, the old gentleman occasionally break- 
ing forth in song, with most comical effect. 
Like Ito's mother, they had come here in the 
early morning, and evidently meant to stay 
till the place was closed. On a cloth before 
the shrine was a handful of copper coins, 
doubtless the joint offering of the worthy 
couple. Judiciously distributed, a threepenny 
bit will go a long way in this kind of expendi- 
ture, and a day so spent need not be costly. 

In one of the booths on the way up we saw 
a string of legal currency which was change for 
a halfpenny. There were probably fifty metal 
coins on the string, which are thus prepared 
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for the use of the charitable, and ultimately 
find their way to the pockets of the beggars 
who in this part of the island swarm about 
the temples. A few paces farther on, right 
opposite a large shrine, was a pleasant tea- 
house, overlooking the valley. Here women 
were sitting on the matted floor, gossiping 
over thimblefuls of tea. From this place we got 
a striking view of the structure of the temple, 
which is built into the side of the hill, the 
outer walls being supported on large wooden 
piles. Between the tea-house and the alcove, 
where the old people prayed and hammered 
away at the gong, a panel drawn back disclosed 
three women sitting over a hibaichi smoking 
pipes. Next door was another little chapel 
with two old women and one young one beat- 
ing gongs and saying their prayers. 

Situated at the southern side of the city is 
Nishi Hou-Gwan-ji, the chief temple of the 
western branch of this sect of Buddhism. 
The present building is nearly three hundred 
years old, and is a splendid specimen of the 
architecture of the time. Unlike the gaudy 
temples at Nikko, the wood and stone work 
are left in their natural colour, which centuries 
have toned down to a soft grey. A feature 
peculiar to the temple is the extensive suite of 
state apartments. In these the priests receive 
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distinguished gaests, from the Mikado down* 
wards. The largest room has its panels 
decorated with paintings of storks by famous 
artists. There are also some wonderful speci- 
mens of carved storks about the woodwork. 
The various rooms which , in addition to being 
connected by a long corridor, open into each 
other by sliding panels, are each decorated 
with a special design : one chrysanthemums, 
another peacocks and cherry trees, a third 
with marvellous Chinese landscapes on a 
dead-gold ground. 

Outside the temple is a gateway, which 
formerly belonged to a Shinto temple, but, as 
frequently happens with sections of temple 
buildings in Japan, it was transported hither. 
There is much carving on this gateway, the 
figure on one of the panels telUng a pretty 
story. Kiyo-yo, having had a proposal 
modestly made to him that he should resign 
the throne, is here figured in the act of wash- 
ing the ear that has suffered the indignity of 
receiving the proposal. So great is the insult 
that nothing less than a waterfall will serve 
the cleansing purpose. The artist accordingly 
puts in the waterfall pretty thick ; but Eastern 
fancy does not stop here. A little farther on 
are the figures of a man and a cow, the latter 
drinking from a pool below the waterfall. The 
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man owns the cow, and he is glaring upon 
Kiyo-yo for thus polluting the water which 
his cow was drinking. He cannot contain his 
rage at the thought that his cow should, even 
after a waterfall, drink from a stream tainted 
with such a proposal. I do not know any- 
thing in Western literature or art that can 
go beyond this in expressing contempt. 

The Japanese painters do not fall short 
of the artists in wood in reproducing water 
effects. One of these state apartments is 
known as the wave-room. The walls are 
covered with paintings of desperate seas, look- 
ing at first sight like agglomerations of logs 
rounded at the head and bulging out in the 
middle. On the ceiling, in every panel, there 
is a freely drawn object, which I thought was 
meant to represent large shells of a species 
unknown in Great Britain. These are, how- 
ever, waves, and it is the glory of the artist 
that, though there are over a hundred, each 
one is turned a different way — a terrible sight 
for Ito, who has not yet got over his ex- 
periences by sea. The temple itself, like all 
belonging to this particular sect, is very plain ; 
this characteristic being so marked that it 
might almost be taken for a Shinto temple. 

It was close upon four o'clock when we 
arrived, and at the stroke of the hour a priest 
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been bom in Hideyoshi's time, and had been 
slowly growing ever since. 

The place is in the custody of an old 
gentleman, the nimblest for his years I ever 
looked upon. He was dressed in an old brown 
kimono, shaped after the fashion of a monk's 
gown. He wore no hat, had not shaved for 
many days, and was in a state of spasmodic 
excitement at sight of three Europeans, who 
would probably tip him before they left. We 
were in constant danger of losing him, as he 
generally ran ahead through the winding walks, 
returning to find us standing belated, dis- 
cussing by which turn he had disappeared. 
He was into the house like a shot, and before 
we had reached the door he had opened the 
side of a room, and was loudly clapping his 
hands over the pool beneath. This looked 
like active lunacy; but he was only calling 
the fish, who came up under the window in 
shoals. 

A steep staircase, with steps about twice 
the ordinary height, led up, room over room, 
to the topmost story, where was Hideyoshi's 
bedroom. It was of course bare, but there 
were some curious and interesting panels on 
the walls representing the old nobles in wonder- 
ful costumes, their skirts swelled out by exag- 
gerated crinolines. One, with a curiously 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

THE NEW EMPIRE IN THE WEST. 

During my stay in Japan, I had the advantage 
of many interesting conversations, both with 
Mr. Inouye and Mr. Ito, on the condition and 
prospects of this interesting country. In 
order to enable me to acquire full and accu- 
rate knowledge on the subject, the Foreign 
Minister laid all the departments of the State 
tinder contribution, and I received from each 
statements which contain the latest and most 
accurate statistics of the trade, commerce, and 
general condition of the empire. I have 
thrown them together in the present chapter. 

Imperial Family and Government. — The 
dynasty of the empire of Japan was estab- 
lished by the Emperor Jimmu, in 660 B.C., 
and to the throne have succeeded, from gene- 
ration to generation, the same dynasty with- 
out interruption up to the present time. 

In the twelfth century the imperial power 
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the imperial successor. These four branch 
families have not only the same origin 
or common ancestor, but also have been 
closely connected with each other by mar- 
riage. The imperial expenses are fixed at 
the amount of 1,748,785 yen for the year 
1884. 

The empire of Japan is an absolute 
monarchy. The legislative, executive, and 
judicial powers aU belong to the emperor, and 
the Daijio-Kuwan, where the emperor presides 
and decides upon all the Government aflfairs, 
is the office of the executive and legislative 
powers where all the important affairs of the 
empire are supervised. In this office there 
are one Dajio-daijin or prime minister, one 
Gadaijin, one Udaijin, and several Cabinet 
Sangis. It is usual that these Cabinet Sangis 
act respectively as the heads of the various 
executive departments. 

In the present time there exists no fixed 
demarcation between the legislative and 
executive branches of the Government. But 
the Genroin or Senate^ established in 1875, 
discuss the legislative affairs, and the result of 
their discussion becomes law by the sanction 
of the emperor, after it has passed the Cabinet. 
In June, 1883, the number of senators was 
thirty-seven, but there is no limitation in their 
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number, as the usage is that they are chosen 
from among those who have rendered remark- 
able services to the State. 

The Sanzi-in, or conseil d'etat, established 
in 1881 as a part of the Daijio-Kuwan, has 
both the legislative and executive branches, 
makes drafts of the executive aflEairs and of 
rules and regulations, and discusses all drafts 
submitted by the heads of the respective 
departments, and the result of their discussion 
is submitted to the Senate. It also judges all 
the administrative controversies. In June, 
1883, the number of the members and assis- 
tant members was twelve and twenty-nine 
respectively. 

The executive branch of the Government 
is divided into ten departments, namely, 
foreign, interior, financial, army, navy, 
educational, agriculture and commerce, public 
works, judicial, and imperial household depart- 
ments. The local government affairs are 
vested solely in the hands of the chiji of fu 
and rei, or prefect of ken, the whole empire 
being divided into 3 fu and 44 ken. In each 
fu and ken there is one chiji or one rei. 
Also fu and ken are divided into a number of 
ku, or districts, and gun, or counties, respec- 
tively, in each of which ku or gun there is its 
chief transacting the local affairs. 
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In 1872 all the ohijis and reis were called 
to hold meeting at Tokio, the meeting being 
called " Chihokuwan Kaigi," or the meeting of 
the local governors, the chief subject of their 
discussion being the taxes. 

By the imperial decree promulgated in 
1873 was revised the old system of taxation of 
the whole empire, the revision having con- 
sumed the period of seven years. In each of 
the years of 1876, 1878, 1879, 1881, chiji and 
rei were called to hold meetings to discuss the 
local executive affairs. 

In 1879 fu and ken assemblies were 
opened, the members being elected by votes 
and vested with the power of discussing the 
sole affair of the adjustment of the local taxes. 
But the approval of chiji or rei must be 
obtained to execute the result of their dis- 
cussion. When chiji or rei thinks that his 
approval could not be given to it, he submits 
his reasons for it to the Minister of the 
Interior for, his direction. 

Those who are qualified to be elected 
members of each fu or ken assembly must be 
men of over twenty-five years of age, living 
in each fu or ken over three years, and 
paying land taxes upwards of ten yen. Those 
who are qualified to elect such members must 
be men of over twenty years of age, living 
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in such fu or ken, and paying land taxes to 
the amount of five yen. Those who are 
qualified to elect members were 1,809,610 in 
number at the end of the year 1881. Of this 
number, those who were qualified to be elected 
were 879,347. 

Education and Religion. — On December 
31, 1881, the statistics of schools, high schools, 
normal schools, university of Tokio, schools 
for special branches, and schools of all kinds, 
are as follows : — 



Kind. 


Nnmber 

of 
Schools. 


Teachers. 


Students. 




Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Schools 

High schools 
Normal 

schools ... 
University 

of Tokio... 
Schools for 

special 

branches... 
Schools of 

all kinds... 


28,908 
173 

71 

2 

98 
1,026 


74,473 
924 

546 

135 

975 
2,026 


2,496 
10 

56 
572 


76,969 
934 

602 

135 

975 
2,598 


1,883,188 
12,111 

4,557 

2,035 

8,795 
54,187 


733,691 
204 

718 

34 

18,073 


2,616,879 
12,315 

5,275 

2,035 

8,829 
72,260 


Total 


30,278 


79,079 


3,134 


82,213 


1,964,873 


752,720 


2,717,593 





Among those schools, some are maintained 
by the Government expenses, or the State 
taxes ; some by fu and ken expenses, or the local 
taxes and the money collected from the public 
in such fu and ken; and some by private 
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donations. They are called respectively the 
government, public, and private schools, the 
number of each of which are stated as 
follows : — 



Kind. 


Government. 


PubUc. 


Private. 


Total. 


Schools 

High school 

Normal school 


4 
1 
3 
2 

12 


28,135 

158 

68 

42 
333 


769 
14 

44 
1,469 


28,908 

173 

71 


University of Tokio 
Schools for special 

branches 

Schools of all kinds... 


2 

98 
1,802 


Total 


22 


28,736 


2,296 


31,054 







Of these schools, those which are under 
the supervision of chiji and rei are public 
schools, which are the foundation for the 
extension of the education of the whole 
country, and considered as important ele- 
ments of the educational statistics. Conse- 
quently those who attend, and those who 
do not attend, the schools, together with 
the state of the income and expenditure of 
the schools, are indicated as follows. 

In 1880-81 the comparison of those who 
attain the age of attending school (from full 
six years to fall fourteen years) with school 
boys and girls among those who attain such 
age is as follows : — 
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trlod. 


Nomber of students attaining the 
age to attend schools. 


Number of students who attend 
school on attaining age. 


Those who attend 

school out of 
every hundred of 




Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


TotaL 

2,271,850 
2,413,586 


those who attain 
such age. 


880 
881 


2,878,508 
2,914,727 


2,654,688 
2,700,280 


5,533,196 
5,615,007 


1,690,277 
1,747,451 


581.573 
666,135 


41-06 
42-98 



During the years of 1880-81 the annual 
educational income and expenditure by the 
local taxes and the money collected from the 
public are as follows : — 



Period. 


Annual income. 


Annual expenditure. 


1880 
1881 


Yen. 
8,723,917 

9,693,063 


Yen. 
6,881,095 

7,902,629 



In 1881 the number of students of such 
public schools was 2,682,826, and their 
educational fees amounted to 404,287 yen 
(the poor not being required to pay fees). 
The property of these schools, adding the 
value of the lands and houses belonging there- 
to, amounted in value to 19,762,694 yen. 
During the same year the amount of money 
gratuitously given for educational expenses 
is 977,261 yen ; and besides, land and houses 
are in some cases given. 

The religion is of two sects, namely. 
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Shintoism and Buddhism. In 1881, of the 
Shinto Kiyodoshiyoku, or Shinto preachers, 
the number of male preachers is 17,756, and 
that of female preachers 96. Of the number 
of disciples, males are 1299, females 3. Of 
the Buddhist Kiyodoshiyoku, or Buddhist 
preachers, males are 76,144, females 1131 ; 
and of the number of their disciples, males 
are 19,664, females 1347. The lower classes 
of people are generally believers in Buddhism. 
Annual Income and Expenditure. — The 
income for the fiscal year ending in June, 

1881, was 63,320,666 yen, and the expenditure 
of the same period 63,170,893 yen. The 
estimated income for the year ending in June, 

1882, was 68,673,995 yen, and that for the 
year ending in June, 1883, 66,814,122 yen. 

Sources of Bevenue. — The expenditure for 
each of the said two years estimated in the 
budget is equal in amount to the revenue. 
The sources of revenue and branches of 
expenditure estimated in the budget for the 
financial year ending June, 1884, are as 
follows : — 





Bevenue. 






Souroes of reveime. 






Estimated. 
Yen. 


Customs 


•a. .•• 


• •• 


2,600,330 


Land tax 


••• ••• 


I*. 


42,029,745 
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Sonroes of revenae. 

Tax on mines 

Tax on revenue of Hokkaido 

Tax on alcoholio liquor, etc. 

Tax on tobacco 

Stamps ... ... ... 

Post-office stamps 

Stamp paper used for suit ... 

Ship dnty ... ... ... 

Carriage dnty 
Miscellaneous duties... 
Mineral produce 
Bailways ... * ... 
Telegraphs ... 

JXJLXUv ... ... ... ..I 

Miscellaneous receipts 
Contingent income ... 

Total revenue 



Estimated. 
Yen. 

15,878 

864,193 

... 16,768,135 

974,199 

.«• 886,336 

2,250,000 

121,642 

136,131 

441,549 

2,168,582 

240,941 

1,160,033 

39,144 

397,811 

... 1,848,609 

1,662,801 

... 75,606,059 



Expenditure. 



Branches of expenditure. 




Estimated. 
Yen. 


Bedemption of public debt ... 


..• 


23,391,687 


Civil list of the emperor and allow- 




ances to other members of the 




imperial family ... 




1,748,785 


Pensions 




412,740 


Council of state 




632,232 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs... 




195,210 


„ Interior 




639,225 


„ Finance ... 




669,829 


,, war ... ... 




10,105,872 


„ Marine ... 




3,081,692 


„ Public Mint 




935,035 
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Branches of expenditure. Estimated. 

Yen. 
Ministry of Agriculture and Com- 
merce 903,297 

„ Public Works 468,294 

„ Justice 2,070,666 

,; Imperial Household ... 401,460 

Senate 186,600 

Legation and consulate ... ... 533,395 

Tax collection oflfioe 624,237 

Custom house 204,971 

Post-office 2,465,000 

Fu and ken 5,332,609 

Police and prison ... ... ... 3,125,115 

Shinto shrine ... ... ... 151,789 

Bepairs in cities and prefectures ... 809,744 

Fund for charitable purposes ... 1,200,000 

Miscellaneous expenses 907,504 

Contingent expenses ... ... 14,410,281 

Total expenditure ... 75,606,059 

Among the sources of revenue, the most 
important is the land tax. Ten years ago 
the source of revenue had been land tax 
alone. Although the land tax has gradually- 
been reduced through the land tax reform, 
and the system of imposing other kinds of 
taxes has been introduced, still at present 
land tax amounts to ^^ of the total revenue. 
An average rate of tax imposed on every 
one tan (about a quarter of an acre) of 
rice field is one yen and sixteen sen ; thirty- 
six sen for every one tan of dry field; 
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and ninety-seyen sen for every one tan of 
residence. 

Of the whole population, the owners of 
some of these three kinds of land are more 
than 6,003,000 in number. 

The least amount of tax paid by each of 
these owners is ten sen. 

The public debt is of two kinds, namely, 
the home and the foreign. The home debt 
was made up as follows, July, 1883 : — 



Home debt. 


Yen. 


4 per cent. 


... 10,852,925 


5 


... 46,231,875 


6 „ 


... 42.351,645 


7 „ 


... 107,613.245 


8 „ 


3,431,850 


10 „ 


9,132,610 


Total 


... 219,614,150 


Without interest 


8,555,196 


Total 


... 228,169,346 


Paper money in circnlation 


... 98,290,362 


Total home debt 


... 326,459,698 



A great part of this debt was left to the 
present Government for redemption by the 
former princes of different provinces. 

The foreign debt of Japan was raised in 
England. It comprises a nine per cent, loan 
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of jei,000,000, issued in 1870, which has now 
all been redeemed; and a seven per cent, loan 
of J62,400,000, contracted at the price of 92 J 
in January, 1873, which has gradually been 
reduced, and which stood at the amount of 
£1,826,100 in January, 1884. 

Banks. — ^At the end of the year 1881 the 
number of the public banks was 148; of the 
private, 90 ; of specie banks, 1 ; and other 
companies which had kept some characteristics 
of bank, 369. The public banks and the specie 
bank are chartered by the Government. 

The specie bank was established in the 
year 1880, with the certification of the Govern- 
ment ; and its capital amounted to 3,000,000 
yen. The total capital of the ninety private 
banks amounted to 10,447,000 yen ; and that 
of quasi banks to 5,895,000 yen (January, 
1882). 

Army and Navy. — After the disappearance 
of the feudal system in Japan, the system of the 
regular army was introduced by the imperial 
decree of recruitment in the year 1872, and it 
was amended in 1879. It was thereby ordered 
that every man, except the eldest sons or 
grandsons, and also those who had received a 
higher education, may be called up from the 
age of twenty by lot. Those who are called 
up shall be distributed to their respective 
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military stations, and musn remain. 5:r db.r»#^ 
years in the regular army. The 5*:uLer xin; 
has passed through the regnlar ormj mnn? 
be for three years in the army it reserr.*. -nrii 
liability to be called xrpcn once zcv um-ial 
practice, and to be incorporiceii ci zt^ rr-riJu* 
army in the time of war or ether like ^irr.- 
tingent event. Leaving the irry li r^iJierv-^ 
the soldier enters the mflidA 5:r 5:»ir j*sir^ 
with liability to be called upon, iz \ ^j\r^' -zvj^^^rr. 
place, once for annnal practice, ini v. he la^le^i 
up in the time of war or other like eT^r.-:. ^5rer 
the army of reserve has beer. iLcr:rpor^r^*: .r. 
the regnlar army. 

Every man, from the age cf »eTer.r^er. t.., 
his fiftieth year, is enrolleii ii: -he I^r-ixi:;./ 

which body is only calle^i Tipoi. V.r 'irfe;.^^ *^ 

service in time of invasion. 

The strength of the Jip^r.e^ ^r:.y */• 

December, 1881, was. \uf:\rA.z.'j^ r^^.n^.^, 

nearly 104,000 men. 

Besides there are eightj-Cve ;r- t/:I/^/^;/J* 

troops ; 350 in the military f/^sWjH \',t rom 

missioned officers ; 850 in the rr.l-^siry /;'/J^</''- 

for non-commissioned officer*. 

These form the whole r-'-rr-r>jf of iv/Mm lu 

since the passing of the 1^"* of ff fjmhnt nl 

Before the passing of thir. h'^ i\t''jt v/hu Mi«i 

regular army, which c<jU>a>AaA oi >I00,000 
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cliizoku. Among them there are a great many 
who are still fit for the military service. 

For the naval service volunteers from the 
age of fifteen to twenty-five are called up. 
The term of the service is either five or 
seven years. The volunteers may prefer either 
of the two alternatives. Those who desire to 
be still in service at the end of the fixed term 
are allowed to be in service for every three 
years. 

Area and Population. 





Area. 


Population. 




1881. 


1882. 


Honshiu and islandB be- 
lonorinsr thereto 


Square ri. 

14,652,99 
1,217,36 
2.827,80 
6,095,36 


27,691,773 

2,821,483 

6,677,654 

168,084 


28,072,708 

2,742,673 

6,706,836 

177,901 


Rhikoku and ditto 


KiuBhui and ditto 


Hokkaido and Ohishima ... 


Total 


24,794,51 


86,358,994 


36,700,118 





In the above table 24,794^ square ri is 
equal to 148,456 square miles. 

The specification of population, according 
to the estimate of January, 1882, is as fol- 
lows:— Male, 18,698,998; female, 18,101,120; 
number of heads of famiUes, 7,684,986; average 
number of persons in a family, 4^. At the 
same time, the number of foreign residents is 



J * Jilf lis 






T^ 



total rf 'TlrT TiSEsins- 

the csiKiaiK if 7i;i.i2r^ 1*"-. ri-^-r- ttt 



4.^ 



.n,' 



for SIX T*aEH: iin 'iijr, \ -r-cr^r^ 
clear: — 



t 



ZiX. 















The foUowii:^ vi the r;t;rc.i:« cf deaths for 
the same jfenrA : — 



T«r. 


]b>. 


f-w^. 


T-x»L 


1876 


310.%4 


»<>5&<9 


6ia022 


i^rr? 


^isr,'^ 


21*5^74 


t-J''«J3i« 


li<7ii 


z\i.c:iz 


2>?>?.0« 


Wi,277 


l^Tfi 


's:i.y'/z 


:^W^i7 


7-20.i«69 


1>«>0 


'MZfA'M 


2^:fJ3J<7 


««.n55 


1881 


\ 351,1^ 


:i:H,90o 


6Sd,061 
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The cities containing a population of more 
than 100,000 are as follows (January, 1882) : — 

Tokio, in Musashi province 828,557 



Kioto, in Yamashiro province 
Osaka, in Settsu province 
Nagoya, in Owari province 
Kanagawa, in Eaga province 



239,425 
293,681 
118,450 
107,624 



By the Poor Law promulgated in 1874, it 
is provided that to each helpless person, or one 
above seventy or below fifteen years of age, 
and who, being crippled, is not able to do any 
work, one koku and eight to of rice shall 
be appropriated every year. In case of an 
abandoned child, the same quantity of rice is 
given to any person who brings it up until it 
reaches thirteen years of age. Besides this, 
in every locality, some funds are kept to help 
people suffering from calamity. In Tokio 
there is a poor house supported by local 
taxation. 

The following table shows how the land 
lies: — 

Acres. 
/Eice field 6,469,841 

Farm or garden 4,561,412 

Private properties \ Homestead 858,545 

Mountain and forest .. 13,378,553 

Iwild plain 3,592,967 

Public forest 12,932,418 

There are, besides, no small portions of 
Crown land which are tenanted by the people, 
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but statistics are wanting. The principal agri- 
cultural products in 1880 were as follows : — 

Sioe •.. ... 1 55.629,409 

Barley ... 62,049,940 

Beans 10,795,717 

The annual incomes of both the Govern" 
ment and private forests are not known. At 
present the GrOTemment forests have in pos- 
session trees of one foot in circumference 
to the number of 1,860,491,648. 

The exportation of the principal agricul- 
tural products in 1881 was : — 

Bioe ••• ... .«. ••• 14,208,128 

Barley ... ... ... ... 501,470 

BeaoB ... ... ... •.. 2,547 

The number of cattle is very small. In 
1880 the cows and oxen numbered 1,124,564, 
and the horses, 1,605,543. 

The principal products of the fisheries are 
whales, sardines, herrings, katsuwo [bonito ?], 
cuttlefish, cod, and salmon. In 1880 the total 
number of fishers was 1,601,406 — 848,288 
male and 753,118 female. Number of fishing- 
boats, 190,045. 

By a notification of 1882, all the mines 
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of the country have been declared Govern- 
ment property. Some of them are worked by 
the Government, and others by private indi- 
viduals. At present there are twelve of the 
former and 6579 of the latter. 

In 1881 the whole expense of the mining 
works, both Governmental and private, was 
6,916,621 yen, while the quantity of the ores 
obtained in the same year was as follows : — 



Gold 


... 


... 


10,063 ounces. 


Silver ... 


... 


... 


322,968 „ 


Copper ... 


... 


... 


10,376,633 pounds. 


Iron 


... 


... 


13,528 tons. 


Coal 


... 


*.* 


881,261 „ 



Exports have steadily increased during the 
three years ending 1882, the last date avail- 
able. In 1880 the total value of exports was 
over 27 million yen ; in 1881 it had risen to 
over 30 million, and in 1882 it was 37 J million. 
On the contrary, imports have decreased ; the 
value in 1880 being 36^ million yen, in 1881 
little over 31 million, and in 1882 considerably 
less than 30 million. Eailways and telegraphs 
are steadily advancing, and the telephone is 
also making way. The circulation of the 
letter post is one of the best tests of a nation's 
advance on the path of civilization. In 1881 
the total number of letters, postcards, news- 
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papers, books, and samples circulated through 
the post was 74 millions. In the next year it 
had risen to over 90 millions, and has gone on 
increasing up to the present date. Japan has 
226 newspapers, with an aggregate sale of over 
37^ millions. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE GIBRALTAR OF THE EAST. 

It is a three hours' ride by rail from Kioto 
to Kobe. The Kne is better patronized than 
that between Yokohama and Tokio. It runs 
through a rich agricultural country, and half- 
way touches Osaka, the Birmingham of Japan. 
The tall chimneys, vomiting smoke that hung 
like a cloud over the populous towns, had quite 
a familiar and homelike look. What was in no 
degree homelike was the conduct of the ticket 
collector who, at various stages of the short 
journey, looked in to examine tickets. He 
entered bare-headed, bowing to the ground, 
and was most effusive in his thanks on re- 
turning the ticket after nipping it. Having 
seen ours once, he did not trouble us again, 
but never failed, by a series of bows and smiles, 
to comprehend us in his periodical examina- 
tion, whilst at the same time intimating that 
he knew our tickets were all right. I am not 



ir 




i IT' k. Jiu.: C" gy^^*^^ 






«»••! 'iir 



bete. Tiicf iih gfJ/Marifc^s, 



a psir of innisGciE a: p9i#dipms leuru^ Hfr 
had nkat ist^r ci&iniJC7 vj ^zitt gmijiii^ tztusss oc 
jiinniig liiexxi T^ ux ';^ Jidek. lOiL mub noir 
strutting aicnzt ^irnx & iaul a: -wvimt saJi&i 
lifimg n=ari^7yig iifc25--ir!nr -ji ii» iuf^ li 
seemed impossLijijt i^ Tf^axst uniijann' TTro* 
ladicrouslj mmr^x. Iksi L^ k;: ^as. -ns 
nnconscioiis of anj ^in^irzAefi. H^ L^i ^olih- 
less, np to eariy mazJjoc^iL r^Sht iin^n TrnLy^ 
any trousers at alL ftrii iri > e ^is now 
making np the average. 

Kobe is a pretty Uttle town at the head 
of the Inland Sea. It is one of the foreism 
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settlements, and has known what it was to 
have the fleets of England, France, and 
Holland cleared for action in its bay, by 
way of assisting at the deliberations of the 
Japanese Government. It is, perhaps, of all 
towns the least Japanese in its appearance. 
The streets are broad and straight, the houses 
of many stories, are built of stone, and the 
banks and other public buildings favour the 
impression that it is a Western town. Of 
course there is a Japanese quarter, but it is 
not closely in evidence as it is at Yokohama. 

We went aboard the Khiva at night, and 
when we woke in the morning were already 
threading our way through the Inland Sea. 
It was fine weather by night and day, and we 
had full opportunity of enjoying the marvellous 
beauty of this great sea lake. A panorama 
of countless islands was spread, out, every 
one of different size and shape, some of the 
oddest. Most of the islands are inhabited, as 
in truth are large stretches of the mainland 
skirting the sea. Here and there are little 
nests of houses huddled together in a con- 
venient creek, up which junks and sampans 
can be run in rough weather. If the land 
seemed deserted the Sea was alive with boats 
flitting hither and thither under what seemed 
dangerously heavy sail. At night fires are 
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lit in the stern of such fishing-boats as are 
oat, and twinkle afar like fire-flies. 

There is a wide field for discovery along 
this lonely and beautiful coast. As a yacht- 
ing ground it has unsurpassable attractions. 
In respect of scenery it is like the Kyles 
of Bute, with the duration of its beauty 
lengthened fiftyfold. On both evenings that 
we steamed downthe Sea there was a sunset 
of rich beauty, each totally different firom the 
other. No pen could describe the beauty of 
the sunsets in Japan. Many fantastic names 
have been used as the title of books upon 
Japan. H I were writing a book on the 
country and wanted a title of that order, I 
should call it " Sunset Land." 

Nagasaki, the last port usually touched at 
by visitors to Japan going westward, is also 
a foreign settlement, but is altogether unlike 
Kobe. The foreigners stretch their houses on 
the crescent facing the bay and on the hill 
behind. Nagasaki proper lies over the bridges 
to the left, and is not at all easy to find. We 
undertook to discover it by walking, and found 
ourselves in some narrow dirty streets by the 
water's edge. Jinrikishas rescued us, and 
took us into the town, which lay in quite 
another quarter. Many of the houses arc 
built over ditches, canals, and other more or 
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less undesirable waterways. This gives the 
place a squalid appearance, which is nowhere 
relieved by signs of affluence. Nagasaki is, 
I am told, in a poor way just now. Its most 
prosperous local industry is the carving of 
tortoiseshell. A larger mine of wealth is 
found in the coal mines, which are not far 
distant. Nagasaki is the great coaling station 
of Japan. The coal is fairly good and cheap, 
costing about seven shillings a ton at the 
pit's mouth. 

The coaling of a big steamer is a curious 
and interesting sight, which may be watched 
with more comfort since Nagasaki coal pos- 
sesses the curious quality of being com- 
paratively free from dust. An innumerable 
army of coolies are engaged, fully one-half 
being women. They stand almost shoulder 
to shoulder in a line extending from the 
hold of the collier to the coal-hole of the 
steamer. The coal is filled in small baskets, 
which are handed along the living line with 
incredible rapidity. The human chain works 
as regularly, as swiftly, and much upon the 
same principle as the grain elevator. 

On a quiet Sunday evening, the fourth day 
after leaving Nagasaki, we stole into Hong- 
kong harbour. It was almost a pitch-dark 
night, and there were some anxious moments 
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for the captain on the bridge, making his way 
through the narrow strait that leads firom sea 
to harbour. The difficultr was increased by 
the number of sampans and junks gUding about, 
not every one with a light. Our captain had 
a great respect for the sailing quaUties of 
the Chinese skippers. The Japanese sampans 
and junks hang about the pathway of a big 
steamer, and trust to it to keep clear of them, 
sometimes spoihng their chances by altering 
their course at the last moment. The best 
thing to do with a Chinaman, the captain 
found, was to trust him and leave him alone. 
Still he was apt to get perilously near and on 
a dark night a procession of junks crossing and 
re-crossing the bows is a Uttle embarrassing. 

So we ghded along half-speed over the 
still dark waters, the silence broken only by 
the chant of the man throwing the lead, the 
cry of the look-out from the bows, aud the 
low voice of the captain directing the steering. 
Hongkong lay right ahead, long rows of 
lights against the dark shadow of the hill 
on which it stands. One hght, for up the hill, 
was in motion — doubtless the lamps of the 
carriage of some distant diner-out returning 
homewards. This was the only sign of life 
in the town. For the rest, the long rows of 
lights were fixed, and a weird silence brooded 
over the town. 
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We anchored at the buoy for the night, 
and going ashore in the morning found that 
warm welcome from utter strangers which is 
one of the characteristics of EngUshmen in 
the East. That we were going to stay only 
forty hours in the place was made a matter 
of personal lamentation, though it was ad- 
mitted that all Hongkong had to show the 
foreigners might easily be seen in a day. It 
is a Uvely, bustUng town, though as compared 
with its former bounding prosperity Ichabod 
is written on its waU. 

It is the same story here as at Yokohama, 
Shanghai, and other outposts of Eastern trade 
which EngUsh people have coolly appropriated. 
In the earUer days, about the time that Jos 
Sedley. was collector at Boggley Wollah, and 
for some years after, fortunes were made 
by British merchants at Hongkong. Making 
princely incomes, they lived in princely style, 
and shared their good fortune with their 
clerks. Those were the days when ** messes " 
flourished, and the whole commercial establish- 
ment sat down to sumptuous meals provided 
by the head of the house. This patriarchal 
way of living has vanished with fifty per cent, 
profits, and the junior mess is but a tradition. 
Still, if competition and restricted trade have 
cut down profits, Hongkong does a snug 
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business, and some of the merchants retain, 
at least in their piiyate houses, the old 
princely style of Hving. The population is, 
of course, chiefly composed of Chinese, who 
crowd their quarter in a manner which seems 
to be free from sanitary restrictions. The 
danger of this state is not wholly unrecog- 
nized, and I heard one cheerful resident con- 
fidently predict that within two years an 
epidemic would break out, which would deci- 
mate the population. The cUmate in summer 
is unbearably hot for Europeans, and to-day, 
albeit we are within measurable distance of 
Christmas, the thermometer stands at 80*. 

Happily Hongkong has its Simla close 
at hand. The Peak, a hill eighteen hundred 
feet high, standing at the back of the town^ 
is the regular residence of the European com- 
munity during the summer months. The 
governor has a fine house there, and round 
it are grouped the pretty bungalows of the 
merchants. It is a magnificent site for a 
residence, commanding a far-reaching view of 
the land-locked bay and ships that ever come 
and go. It is not an easy journey to make 
night and morning, but that is rather the 
affair of the chair-men. An Enghshman 
would never think of walking to the Peak. 
He hires a chair, and is carried up in lordly 

TOL. IL 27 
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ease by two gaunt and perspiring Chinamen. 
The jinrikisha has made its way hither, but, 
owing to the conformation of the ground, it 
has little chance against the chair. Follow- 
ing the long street that skirts the bay the 
jinrikisha is well enough. When it comes to 
going up town, where most of the private 
residences stand, it becomes an impossible 
conveyance. The chair is slung on two poles, 
which are borne on the shoulders of two men. 
It is comfortable enough, but not so rapid as 
the jinrikisha, though the chair-men easily 
make their five miles an hour on level road or 
coming downhill. 

The governor's house is situated some way 
up the hill, and from the terrace commands 
a fine view of the magnificent harbour. The 
situation has its drawbacks, owing to the in- 
cessant exchange of civilities on the part of, 
the fleet. It is bitterly said that the com- 
modore never blows his nose but the sound is 
re-echoed through the distant hills by the firing 
of one or more guns. Certainly the saluting 
is incessant, and what between the movements 
of the commodore, the visits of the general 
commanding the land forces, and the arrivals 
and departures of foreign vessels, the guns 
are going pretty much all day long. After 
tiflfin, the governor drove us round by the 
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Happy Valley and back througli town, com- 
prising a comprehensive view of the colony 
and its outskirts. The Happy Valley is a 
dip in the green hills to the east of the town* 
.The racecourse, a popular resort of Hong- 
kong, lies here. Sir George Bowen, who is 
setting himself with vigour to improve the 
place, has in hand a scheme by which the 
centre of the racecourse will be drained and 
laid out as an ornamental garden. This will 
be a vast addition to the attractions of the 
place. But Hongkong is already set in 
gardens of older, if less straitly ordained prin- 
ciples. Wherever the eye turns aside from the 
business streets, there is rich verdure — ^trees 
full of leaf, though now putting on their 
a.utumn tints. 

Hongkong was at the time of our visit 
much exercised by the imminence of war 
between China and France, a condition of 
doubt dispelled two days after our departure 
by a formal communication from the Chinese 
•Government, announcing that France had 
forced war upon it, and that Hongkong mer- 
wchants must look out for their own interests. 
Within forty-eight hours of this declaration 
being made, well-informed residents of Hong- 
kong declined to believe that China meant 
business. This arose less from an impartial 
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and judicial view of the circumstances than 
from habitual contempt and dislike of the 
Chinaman. In the eyes of the haughty alien 
who lives upon his soil, the Chinaman is not a 
sufficiently elevated being even to go to war. 
He was only scheming, making-believe, and^ 
at the last moment, would put his pigtail be- 
tween his legs and run away. It is not for us 
casual caUers-in to judge of the reasonableness 
of the state of things. Suffice it to note that 
English residents at Hongkong have a distinct 
abhorrence for the Chinese. They speak of 
them as if they were beasts, and, indeed, they 
so literally characterize them. 

I have seen an Englishman walking along 
Queen's Koad dispose of a group of chair-men^ 
who proffered him their services, by hitting 
them on their knuckles or whatever portion of 
their body happened to be under his stick when 
it smartly fell. If they had been a pack of 
dogs they could not have been more roughly 
or contemptuously dispersed. Yet the good 
qualities of the Chinese will, upon persistent 
questioning, be fully admitted by the settler. 
The Chinese domestic servant is, perhaps, the 
best in the world. The night after our arrival 
we dined in the house of an English gentle- 
man where the whole domestic establishment 
was composed of Chinese. The dinner was 
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excellently cooked, and the service simply 
perfect. Four Chinamen Tvaited upon a party 
of nine. They were picturesquely dressed in 
blue cotton gowns, the flowing sleeve turned 
up with spotless white, and their long pigtails 
falling between their shoulders. Tliey moved 
about noiselessly on sandalled feet, and wore 
always at hand when wanted. 

In higher grades of life the quiet supre- 
macy of the Chinaman is also acknowledged. 
He is a bom merchant, whether on a small 
scale behind the counter, or on a larger in an 
office. It is grudgingly admitted that he is 
absolutely reliable, his word being as good as 
some people's bond. It is added that this 
is due not to any honesty,, but to shrewd 
calculation and deUberate conviction, that in 
matters of trade honesty is the best policy. 

The finest thoroughfare in Hongkong is 
named after a late governor, whose name will 
be kept green as long as Kennedy Hoad looks 
out over the bay. I heard a great deal about 
the last governor, Sir John Pope Hennessey, 
but I did not hear any proposal to name a 
street or square after him. The present 
governor, Su' George Bo wen, has been in 
office less than a year, and has thus early 
succeeded in obtaining the kind regard of the 
<5ommunity he has been called upon to govern. 
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Sir George has grown grey in the colonial 
service, but he brings to Hongkong an un- 
diminished stock of vigour. In addition ta 
the improvements in the racecourse already 
referred to, he has projected the widening and 
extension of the Praya, as the main street 
skirting the bay is called. In addition, it is 
proposed to spend over a million doUars in 
improving the sanitary condition of the colony 
— a work which, unless the apprehensions of 
the cheerful colonist quoted be overstrained^ 
cannot be completed too soon. Beyond this, 
the governor has submitted to the Home 
Government a comprehensive scheme of 
reform in the constitution of the executive 
and legislative councils of Hongkong, and, 
what is more, has obtained the sanction of the 
Home Government to its main provisions. 

The fly in the ointment of general content 
is the peremptory refasal of the Colonial Office 
to sanction the appointment of a miUtary 
instructor for the police. The English com- 
munity of Hongkong do not regard with 
perfect repose their position as mere units 
in the population. They would feel more at 
ease if the police, a fine body of men, chiefly 
Sikhs, were trained to arms. As a test of 
their sincerity, they were willing to pay the 
salary of a competent instructor, and the 
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« 

than a civiKan in the diplomatic service. 
According to common report in Hongkong 
the spectacle of his semi-clad Excellency 
stamping round the tea-house in search of 
his trousers, and frankly expressing his opinion 
of the Chinese in general, and the thief in 
particular, was quite awesome. Correspond- 
ence on the subject is, I believe, still going 
forward, but is not likely to be presented to 
Parliament. 
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CHAPTER VIII- 



IN THE TROPICS. 



It is a striking thing, when making long 
journeys by sea in the far East, to notice how 
the British lion has laid its massive paw upon 
successive points of strategical importance, 
till it has girdled Asia, Africa, and Europe 
with a line of outposts. As in the time of 
the Armada beacon fires were built around the 
coast — 

^* Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on 6aunt*s em- 
battled pile, 
And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghera of 
Carlisle," 

SO now, on a larger range, beacon fire answers 
to beacon fire from the China Seas to the 
Mediterranean. It is lit at Hongkong, in 
Southern China. It is flashed from Singa- 
pore, on the Malay peninsula, and is taken up 
almost within sight at Penang. It twinkles 
^t Fort Blair on the lonely Andaman Island. 
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Eangoon and Moulmein hand on the torch ^ 
which blazes throughout British Burmah, 
Akyab, at the mouth of the Ganges, shows 
the light, making near connection with India. 
All Ceylon is British, with its military camp 
at Colombo, and its naval station in Trin- 
comalee. Aden in Arabia, and Perim on the 
far side of the Ked Sea, hold out the signal, 
which bums on Sokotra, a little island com- 
manding the Gulf of Aden ; whilst in the 
Mediterranean it shows boldly forth at Cyprus^ 
Malta, and on the Eock of Gibraltar. How 
it came to pass that these odd comers of the 
earth should belong to a little island set in 
northern seas, it would perhaps not be desir- 
able too closely to inquire. But there they 
are, quietly, unresistingly, and, to tell the 
truth, prosperously living under British rule> 
monuments of the activity and the audacity 
of British enterprise. 

Singapore, as we approached, was a long 
low landmark, lying dark under wet skies, with 
here and there patches of green showing where 
the Chinese, having worked a gambia field 
at high pressure, had exhausted the generous 
soil, and, leaving it, the coarse long grass had 
sprung up. We left Hongkong in the Verona y, 
which, on getting clear of the harbour, found 
itself battling with heavy seas. It was a hot. 
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gleaming teeth. They were quite as much at 
home in water as out, and that at the time 
we met them they chanced to be in a boat was 
a pure accident. We got up a race for them, 
six boats entering for a good long course 
round a buoy and back. The tide was running 
very strongly, and as they got into its course 
they were swept off, making the goal seem 
hopeless. One boat, caught abeam by a 
wave, fiUed, and was on the point of sinking. 
But the young Malays abated not one jot of 
their efforts with the sculls. As they tugged 
with their arms, they kicked out the water 
with their feet, and having thus baled the 
boat dry, soon made up the way they had lost 
ivhilst water-logged. The race was as fine 
^ one as I ever saw, not a boat's length 
between any as they came back still fighting 
with the mighty current. The prizes were 
delivered in unusual fashion. The money was 
chucked into the sea, and the youngsters 
darting overboard appropriated it. 

The Malays are natives of Singapore, but 
it is the Chinese who work the place. Since 
the business of pirating has been discounte- 
nanced, the Malay seems to have lost all 
taste and energy for work. If need be he will 
labour for his daily bread, but as his necessities 
are cheaply provided for, the amount of work 
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The Malay lives and will not labour. The 
<3hmese does both, with cheerful shining coun- 
tenance, and prospers exceedingly. Chinamen 
work in the coffee and sugar plantations, and 
own some of them. They keep the shops, 
sail the ships, and own these too, Looking 
out over the busy harbour of Penang from the 
verandah of the club-house, a resident spe- 
cially well informed in the matter told me that 
nearly all the fleet then at anchor belonged to 
Chinamen. The P. and 0., the British India, 
and other sea-going fleets appropriate the big 
loaves. The Chinamen pick up the crumbs 
that fall from their tables, and thrive upon 
them. They have coasting steamers running 
to places, the precise locality of which is 
more absolutely unknown to the average 
Englishman than was that of the Straits of 
Malacca, when Mr. Disraeli sprung the sound- 
ing phrase on a bewildered nation and an 
astonished Government. If there is no trade 
-to begin with, they make it, foster its growth, 
and when once they get a hold on the place, 
•no one can get them out. 

A marvellous people, the Chinese, who now 
quietly and unobtrusively play an important 
part in the history of the world, and are doubt- 
less destined to fulfil more striking ones. They 
axe a nation without the distinction fatal else- 
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where, of roimd pegs and square holes, square 
p^s and round holes. The hole may be square 
or round ; the Chinaman will fit it if there is 
any money to be got out of it. 

Singapore is the emporium of the Malay 
peninsula. Hither come the spices, gambia, 
tin, and the bufEalo hides which Chinese 
merchants, some of them not above the status 
of a pedlar, buy in the interior, and which 
Chinese ships bring to the great port of 
call for English steamers. Just now they are 
watching with keen interest an experiment 
being tried in the neighbouring principality 
of Jahore. The Maharajah is one of the few 
princes left hereabouts who is not under 
British rule. But whilst preserving his inde- 
pendence, his Highness is a deroted ally and 
Mend of England. He has visited the country, 
speaks its language, and is even more sedulous 
in imitating its customs and institutions than 
the present ministry of Japan. 

His palace is at Jahore, the capital of his 
principality. But he has a house at Singapore, 
where he lives in Enghsh style, and, as &r as 
he can control his surroundings, with EngHgTi 
people. He has been twice married, and both 
his wives are alive. His second wife has borne 
him children, but it appears to be against the 
law that they should inherit the throne, and 
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accordingly a nephew has been declared heir- 
apparent. This young gentleman has jusfe 
returned from England, where he was educated. 
The Maharajah is a Mahomedan, and a strict 
observer of rehgious rites. When, as some- 
times happens, he goes out to dinner, his cook 
marches in advance to see that no meat comes 
to table imless the beast has died by having its 
throat cut. Yet, in imitation of the religious 
liberty prevalent in England, the Maharajah 
tolerates all religions, and the other day pre-^ 
sented eight acres of land as a site for a Eoman 
Catholic mission. 

In one respect his Highness has improved 
upon his model, since he rules his people and 
dwells in the comity of nations without the 
assistance of a standing army. A body of 
police keep the peace among the Malays, and 
in the Chinese communities the head man is 
made to answer for order. The Maharajah's 
revenues, which are variously estimated at 
from sixty to a hundred thousand a year, 
come chiefly from licences for the sale of 
opium, which is consumed by the Chinese. 
There is also a tax on the export of agricul- 
tural products, and every pig or other animal 
that is killed in the principality pays tribute 
to the Maharajah. Still the mainstay of his 
revenue is the opium tax, and thus the Chinese 
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the familiar white letters on blue enamel, 
" High Street " and '' Stamford Eoad " are the 
kind of names written up, and at the comers 
of the road are homely cabalistic signs, 
*'F.P. 40 ft.," indicating the whereabouts 
of the water-pipe. The policemen wear a 
modification of their British brethren's uni- 
form, one detail being that it is apparently- 
optional with them to wear stockings. Some 
do and some do not. A pretty sharp contrast 
passed me in High Street. A tricycle came 
along, and on it was seated a grave and re- 
verend signer, in yellow turban, white jacket, 
red shirt, a paper umbrella, and bare brown 
legs. 

In spite of tricycles. High Streets, water- 
pipes, lamp-posts, and police in uniform, Singa- 
pore is intensely tropical. The atmosphere is 
something that one never looks through elpe- 
where. The figures that thi'ong its sunny 
streets are all tropical. Europeans dress in 
white duck suits with straw hats and um- 
brellas. The native men dress in as little 
as possible. The Chinese come out in cool 
costumes of white, or of that rich blue, the 
making of which and transference to calico 
stuffs seems to be one of their secrets. In 
addition, there are many emigrants from India 
in their varied costumes. Madras sends a 
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new hat on, but — with anything less than one 
of disreputable old age. I fancy that with the 
Chinese the ruling passion is strong alike in 
the matter of eggs and hats. They like them 
both old. 

The jinrikisha is seen at Singapore, but, 
as at Hongkong, though for a different reason, 
it does not flourish. It is absolutely too hot 
for a man, however lightly clad, to run about 
dragging weights, and the few jinrikishas one 
meets do not get much beyond walking pace. 
At Penang the triumphant westward march 
of the jinrikisha is finally arrested. Both at 
Singapore and Penang a conveyance called a 
gharry is in popular use. It is a large black, 
funereal structure something like a pauper's 
hearse. It is drawn by a small but masterful 
and well-made pony, a couple of which would 
very comfortably stow themselves in the 
gharry. The Hongkong ponies — splendid 
little creatures, but apt to wax wroth and 
kick — are much prized at Singapore. We^ 
brought one down for the Maharajah's 
brother. EQs Highness was on the wharf with 
umbrella up awaiting the arrival of his new 
acquisition. 

*' He's all right; we have got him here,'^ 
the friend who had brought him shouted over 
the bulwarks. 
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perfection. In a pond were a group of the 
Victoria lilies, the flower not yet out, but a 
bud, of the size of knobs on a family four-post 
bedstead, was ready to burst. The leaves 
floating flat on the water with edges turned 
up at right angles were large enough to have 
floated the infant Moses. I had one measured. 
It was four feet across. 

The day after we arrived was Sunday, and 
in the evening we went to the cathedral, a 
fine building situated on a bluff overlooking 
the harbour. The punkahs were in full swing, 
pulled by natives stationed all round the 
building. The bishop preached an excellent 
sermon, pleading for funds to endow mission 
churches where, in distant parts of his 
diocese, the natives, resting from their six 
days' labours, might spend quiet sabbaths. I 
wondered whether, through the open windows 
and doors, the perspiring punkah-men heard 
anjrthing of these kind accents, or took a 
close interest in the amount of the collection 
made. 

The hotel at Singapore, like all the Euro- 
pean buildings, is a roomy place, with cool 
verandahs and open doors and windows, 
courting whatever chance breeze may blow. 
In the office there is a placard, prominently 
pasted up, curious enough to be worth copying. 
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trees ^nd palms and bananas. On one of 
these we met a man in white turban and 
blue gown, walking along the sun-baked road 
flanked by cocoa-nut trees, carrying under his 
arm a bundle of the Graphic arrived by the 
last mail. 

Penang has a commodious market, in which 
are sold vegetables, fruit, fish, and meat. Very 
little business was being transacted when we 
passed through. On a butcher's stall, lying on 
their backs fast asleep, surrounded by warm- 
looking joints of meat, were two butchers, the 
flies impartially feeding upon the hving and 
the dead. The fruit displayed on the stalls con- 
sisted of cocoa-nuts, bananas, limes, oranges, 
pines (to be bought at twopence each), and 
pumelos. For those who have fed on the 
Amoy pumelo the growth of other districts 
are grievously disappointing. On due reflection 
I hold the Amoy pumelo to be the most gracious 
fruit in the world. It is said to be the *^ for- 
bidden fruit," and since I tasted it I take a less 
stern view of the weakness of Adam, albeit it 
hereditarily entails upon me, with the thermo- 
meter at 90*^ in the shade, the necessity of 
sitting here writing when everybody else within 
view is diligently doing nothing. 

I do not know whether the pumelo in its 
fresh state reaches London; I have not seen 
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smell is truly terrific, and the fruit is opened 
only after extraordinary precautions. I heard 
at Hongkong of the case of some English 
officers desirous of tasting this curious fruit, 
who hired an empty house, closed the windows 
and doors, opened the fruit, and with one 
accord fled, leaving it untasted. The Malay 
holds it as a great delicacy, and to the China- 
man it is a luxury comparable only with an egg 
that has been in the family five years. 

The High Court of Justice was sitting 
during our stay in Penang, and we strolled in 
to see how justice was administered in these 
parts. The court was roomy and fresh, and 
the punkahs dihgently at work. A civil case 
was going forward, involving the property of 
two Chinese. The judge, an amiable, un- 
decided-looking old gentleman, sat on the 
bench, unaided by the majesty of wig or gown. 
The clerk who sat under him wore a black 
gown and white bands of stupendous size. 
Two barristers engaged in the case wore 
black gowns and white duck trousers. 

The court was pretty full in the portion 
allotted to the public. Here sat a Chinaman 
in cool white bajoo, with roomy sleeves capable 
of holding the fourteenth trump, or anything 
else that might be useful in the game of life ; 
Cingalese in bright-coloured calico robes, their 
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who should say, " That's the man for my 
money. He's always alive, not easy to come 
over ^iTw." 

I was not surprised to hear that this irre- 
pressible person, in whose hands the old 
gentleman on the bench was as a reed blown 
by the winds, had the lion's share of the 
practice in the High Court of Justice in 
Penang. 
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ness. It is generally of flannel, but may be of 
silk, and consists of a loose jacket belted round 
the waist and a pair of shapeless drawers. 
Thus arrayed, without shoes or stockings, and 
generally hatless, the gentlemen, fresh from 
their bath or in preparation for it, march up 
and down the deck with curious and not 
always attractive revelations of contour. It 
is an old custom, old almost as the birth of 
the P. and 0. Company, and is one of the 
cherished privileges of the East Indian. If 
any one were to attempt to interfere with it 
the angry indignation which bristles round 
the Ilbert Bill would be but as a zephyr breeze. 
The ladies sometimes whisper a protest, but 
none have dared, or have found the opportunity, 
of raising a serious cabal against it. It is one 
of the institutions of the P. and 0., whose 
laws, Uke that of an earlier empire, alter not. 

Contemporaneously with the pacing to and 
fro of disguised judges, colonels on leave, civil 
servants, and mighty merchants, goes forward 
the cleaning of the ship. Every morning a 
P. and 0. steamer is subject to a ruthless 
"tidying up." The decks, spotless to begin 
with, are scoured, the paint washed, the 
brasses rubbed, the silver cleaned, the saloon 
carpet taken up and shaken, and the floor 
washed. Persons interested in the educa- 
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like glass and the sky sapphire, we skirted 
the island, passing poor Point de G-alle, now 
shorn of its glory, and making for Colombo, 
which within the past two years has inherited 
the advantage and distinction of being the 
port of call for the P. and 0. steamers. 
Passengers familiar with Bishop Heber's hymn 
went sniflSng about in search of the " Spicy 
breezes that blow soft o'er Ceylon's isle," and 
were evidently disappointed at not realizing 
the dream of early infancy. But the bishop 
knew what he was writing about, and the 
spicy breezes are due to no effort of the 
imagination or exigency of rhyme. Captain 
Atkinson, of the Veronaj tells me he has 
sniffed the spicy breezes when steaming fifty 
miles off the island. It all depends upon the 
state of the weather in Ceylon and the direc- 
tion of the wind. 

Point de Galle was abandoned as a port of 
call because it lies exposed to the ocean, and 
with the south-west monsoon is too lively a 
place for vessels lying at anchor, still less for 
those taking in cargo. There is a breakwater 
at Colombo which, though it seems to lie low, 
answers for order and affords safe and conve- 
nient anchorage for tjie largest steamers. 
When we arrived off Penang there came on 
board a portly gentleman in white ducks and 
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maran and makes it seaworthy in moderately 
fine weather. Should the catamaran be 
caught in a stiff breeze the proceedings of 
the captain and crew are simple and efl&ca- 
cious. If it is what they call " a two piecey 
man breeze," two men climb over the arched 
poles and, descending on to the spar, sit there, 
regardless of the raging sea. If it is a " three 
piecey man breeze," the requirements of the 
occasion are uncomplainingly met. In a big 
catamaran, with large sail hoisted, scudding 
before the monsoon, as many as nine men 
have been counted holding on to the spar, 
apparently half the time under water. 

Our boatmen, favoured by quiet weather, 
sat one in the bow and the other in the stem, 
and rapidly paddled us ashore. They were 
fine-looking feUows, with a full measure of 
the national love of jewellery and gay clothes. 
Both had massive earrings, apparently of gold, 
and one wore a silver bracelet on his wrist. 

AU the people in Ceylon, from babes just 
^^ feeling their feet " to old men and women, 
their steps tottering on the brink of the grave, 
wear gold and silver ornaments. They even 
invent new places for carrying them, and it is 
no uncommon thing to see a Cingalese belle 
with the top of her ears covered with gold 
plate or wire, a large pair of rings pendant 
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from the lobes of the ear, a gold or silver 
circlet round her hair, her nose adorned with 
rings, bracelets on her wiists, rings on her 
fingers, and silver plates on her toes. This 
is the perfection of adornment ; but in one or 
other of the fashions, or in several of them, 
the Cingalese woman, of whatever station in 
life, is set forth. 

I saw running out of a house a sturdy little 
boy, two years of age, who had nothing on but 
a silver key fastened round his waist by 9* 
girdle of silver wire. The men take their 
pleasure less expensively. They delight in 
gold earrings and rings, but beyond ttlis are 
content to entrust the recommendation of 
their personal appearance to a fine tortoise- 
shell comb of circular shape, set on the crown 
of their heads, with the ends towards the fore- 
head. The men evidently pride themselves on 
their hair, which is generally drawn back from 
their forehead and tied in a neat k^ot at the 
back. As they wear earrings, and not always 
whiskers or moustache, it is not easy at first 
sight to distinguish man from woman. 

The funereal gharry does not make its 
appearance at Colombo, the public being 
served by a conveyance something like a dog- 
cart on four wheels, with an awning — indis- 
pensable protection against the tropical sun. 
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They are very cheap. I had one for three 
hours, for which I was charged two rupees — 
a little over three shillings — and was over- 
whelmed with thanks for a trifling and evi- 
dently unexpected pourboire. The horses are 
poor creatures, the real draught animal of 
Ceylon heing a plump and well- shaped little 
bullock. These are yoked singly or in pairs 
to light waggons roofed with dried palm- 
leaves, and can upon occasion get up quite 
a respectable trot. They are artistically 
branded, characters being stamped all over 
their sides. It is pretty to see a crawler — 
a Kght, palm-thatched waggoh, drawn by a 
pictorial bullock, driven by a man in a red 
turban and white robes — hailed by a native, 
who gets in behind, sits on the floor, with his 
feet dangHng down, and is trotted off. 

Bishop Heber's well-known description of 
Ceylon as a place — 

" Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile," 

is open to criticism on both assertions. There 
is much in Colombo which does not please, 
the town for the most part being squalid, 
dirty, and ill kept, the streets flanked by 
hovels, comparison with which is .to be found 
only in the south-west of Ireland. On the 
other hand, both men and women, particularly 
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generally in a single robe, thrown about them 
with infinite grace. One colour frequently 
recurring in the gay procession was a dead 
gold, which, set against the tawny flesh and 
the straight, lithe figure, was a constant 
refreshment to the eye. 

The first thing people do on arriving at 
Colombo is to take the train for Kandy ; for 
which sKght Colombo may find consolation in 
the reflection that if Kandy were the point of 
arrival visitors would rush off to the railway- 
station to catch the earKest train for Colombo. 
There is nothing particular to see at Kandy, 
certainly nothing more than at Colombo, 
unless it be the Botanical Gardens. But the 
journey through the country is well worth 
taking, and affords a convenient opportunity 
of seeing the island. This is not marred by 
any undue rapidity on the part of the train, 
which takes four hours and a quarter to do the 
seventy-two miles. It should be added that 
the gradient is for half the way very steep, 
clambering the hills, and presenting a splendid 
view of the country. 

I suppose Ceylon is green all the year round* 
Certainly nothing could surpass its verdure in 
nodd December. At Kandy rain falls on about 
two hundred days in the year, the annual rain- 
fall being eighty-five inches. This is a bounti- 
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Colombo to Kandy. The hill-sides for miles, 
far as the eye can reach, are carved out in 
terraces, on whose level the rice is sown. 
The water running down from the upper hills 
is dexterously trapped, and abundantly sup- 
plies each step of the terrace, an immense 
boon to the planter. 

As the train slowly mounts the steep 
ascent, on the level height of which stands 
the capital of the old Kandian kings, the view 
grows in beauty, sometimes closely verging 
on grandeur. Below, a great dip in the circle 
of hills, is the green valley, with the water on 
the rice-fields glistening in the sun. Beyond 
is a range of hills, ever varying in shape as 
the train creeps higher; and all the way, 
sometimes within reach of hand, is a tropical 
wood, rich with cocoa-nut and banana-trees, 
glowing with the blood-red hybiscus, fair with 
countless wild flowers, and cool with fern- 
clad rocks, down which musically trickles the 
bountiful water. 

Kandy is a pretty town, with its white 
roads, its green foHage, its flowers, its lake, 
and its sentinel guard of mountains. In the 
native quarter, though the streets are broader, 
the houses and shops are not much better 
than in Colombo. Anything in the shape of 
four walls and a roof will do for the Cingalese 
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Out early in the morning, long before the sun 
was in fall blaze. We met a long stream of 
men and women hurrying into town carrying 
baskets of vegetables and fruit and bundles of 
packets. The principal industry on the long 
stretch of road appears to be the barbers'. 
There was a barber's shop at every few 
hundred yards, a low shed, in which a man 
was squatted on the floor beside the imple- 
ments of his art awaiting custom — sometimes, 
with better luck, actually engaged on a job. 
The process is a little peculiar. Artist and 
subject squat on the ground face to face and 
knee to knee, the artist pulling the subject's 
head about as his convenience may require. 
As frequently as not the Cingalese does not 
squat on the ground, but, stooping down, 
hangs his weight on his knees with only his 
feet on the ground. I saw two acquaintances 
meet on the high-road. After an interchange 
of salutation, they both sank down in this 
position, and, putting up their umbrellas, pre- 
pared for a morning's gossip. 

Kandy, being the principal object of attrac- 
tion for the British and American tourist, has 
suffered the consequent demoralization of the 
floating inhabitants. Boys and men hang 
about the door of the hotel in search of any 
odd job that shall look like work and bring in 
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annas. Another art, brought to curiously 
high perfection, is that of mutually helping 
each other to prey upon the foreigner. Being 
told that a small boy hanging about the hotel 
was a usefal guide, well up in botany and 
arboriculture, I engaged him for the day, and 
speedily discovered that he was utteriy useless, 

"What's that?" I asked him, pointing to 
a curious white flower. 

"A kind of flower," he replied with perfect 
confidence, and brimming over with seK-sutis- 
faction at coming out successfully from an 
early test. 

"What's that?" I asked a little later, 
indicating an unfamiliar member of the palm 
family. 

" A kind of tree," he promptly answered. 

One of his minor triumphs was to point out 
what he called "a bunvan tree," meauinjr a 
banyan; and once, when we heard a fui/jiliar 
whistle and roar, he, with a wave of his ha/jd 
towards the passing object, said, "A train " 
— all of which made us glad we had takf'/j a 
guide. 

He accompanied us to Lady Hort/^rj'fi Wa Ik , 
and had not gone many jracei v^ ;.*;/; v,/ v.< n* 
joined by another voutL- wi^:jj ovr y/j}*it' 
genially introduced, and Til a- , y,v.;r<:;.j</J f,:, 
on the walk, confirmiii;: il- • -j- ' -r r ,-. t . ; *. 
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this being " a kind of flower " and that ** a 
kind of tree." When we got back to the hotel 
our budding courier said, with a patronizing 
wave of the hand — 

" You give him something ? " 

I said I would do so with great pleasure, 
and consulted him as to the precise amount, 
explaining that I had meant to present him 
with a rupee for himself, and expressing 
my appreciation of his generosity in desiring 
to share it with his companion. Hereupon 
the youth's advocacy of his friend's claim 
abruptly cooled, and I heard nothing more on 
the subject. Something better still happened 
on driving to the station. The coachman 
drove off' without waiting for his fare. Pre- 
sently, when we were seated in the carriage, 
he sent a friend for his fare, and the friend 
asked for something for himself for conveying 
the money ! 

The Botanic Gardens cover nearly a 
hundred and fifty acres of land, and stand 
fifteen hundred feet above the sea. The 
cKmate is admirably suited for garden cul- 
tivation, being hot, moist, and very equable. 
I learn from Dr. Trimen, the director, that 
the mean annual temperature is about 77°, 
April and May being the hottest and Decem- 
ber the coldest months. The gardens were 
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network of gossamer. Following the various 
walks there are found nearly all the choice 
trees of the tropics. Within view of the 
gateway is a magnificent group of palms, 
planted more than forty years ago, containing 
within its area all the native species and many 
specimens of foreign lands. Here is the tali- 
pot, the aloe of palms, which flowers but once 
and then dies. Continuing the round of the 
gardens we come upon the palm of Central 
America, from the leaves of which the Panama 
hat is made. Here is the upas tree of Java 
with considerably more than three branches, 
and none of them cut down. Here is a mag- 
nificent clump of bamboo, spreading outward 
at the top like a bouquet. If any one cares to 
sit out a long summer day they may see these 
grow at the rate of a foot in twenty-four hours 
— ^half an inch per hour. 

On the left of the pathway are three mighty 
trunks, dead to themselves, but living outside 
with what looks, at a short distance, like 
masses of ivy, but is a flowering creeper, 
gemmed with a pale violet blossom. Here is 
the india-rubber tree and importations from 
Perack which yield gutta-percha. Here, their 
branches almost intermingling, are the Hima- 
layan cypress, the pencil cedar of Bermuda, 
the Norfolk Island pine, and the champak of 
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by a lathe, and are suddenly crowned at the 
top with a coronet of fan-like leaves. 

Everywhere there are flowers and sweet 
scent, an3. here and there, up trees of dark 
green foKage, one comes upon boys beating 
with sticks at branches, from which fall fruit, 
the colour of peaches and something similar 
in size and shape. As they faU they spKt, 
disclosing the dark brown nutmeg bound in 
the scarlet meshes of the mace. Many of 
these plants and trees are to be seen care- 
fully nourished under glass at Kew ; but they 
look infinitely better at home in the clear 
atmosphere and under the sunny skies of the 
tropics. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE PBISONEE OF CEYLON. 

Arabi Bey's home of exile stands about 
three miles out of Colombo. It is reached by 
a long dusty road, sometimes skirting the 
Indian Ocean, on whose cool margin brown 
figures stand dabbhng the water up to their 
knees, and plying a fishing-rod. They do not 
seem to catch much, and are comically dispro- 
portionate, fishing with rod and line in an 
ocean that washes two continents. But it is a 
very pleasant way of getting through the day, 
having a wholesome appearance of work, 
without the accompaniment of blinding dust 
and dry untempered heat which harry those 
labouring by the roadside. 

It is a very squaUd quarter, the houses 
being mere huts thatched with palms leaves. 
Many of them are not six feet high, and the 
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elders of the family crawl into them like 
animals returning to their holes. They have 
no windows, and have not reached the skilful 
contrivance of the Japanese, whose sliding 
shutters drawn back leave the domicile easy 
of access. There is a plain wooden shutter 
that contrives a double debt to pay, being a 
window by day and a door by night. When 
the Cingalese retires to rest this board is 
put up, and the arrangements are complete. 
There are plentiful chinks which admit air and 
some rays of light ; but neither is a matter 
that seems greatly to concern the house- 
holder. Passing by day one can see crouching 
within the doorway father or mother; even 
oftener the grandfather or grandmother. In 
spite of insanitary household arrangements, 
the Cingalese seem to live to a ripe age, and 
wrap their years about them like a picturesque 
garment. Long grey hair, deeply furrowed 
faces, gleaming dark eyes, figures still upright, 
and the loose garment of gay colours worn with 
easy grace, make old age strikingly attractive. 
There is no difficulty in approaching the 
prisoner of Ceylon. He has neither jailor nor 
guard, and is free to do what he pleases 
within the Hmits of the island. When we 
drove up he was sitting in the broad verandah 
which jfronts the house — a heavy stone build- 
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ing with nothing lovable about it. It stands 
in a garden which seems left pretty much to 
its own devices. These, as in all tropical 
gardens, take gorgeous turns. There are 
abundance of flowers growing in wild luxuri- 
ance, and just by the porch one Engh'sh rose- 
bush, timidly doing its best to maintain its 
ancient reputation amid its richer foreign 
brethren. 

Arabi was dressed in a loose light-brown 
overcoat of unmistakable British make, with 
white duck trousers and waistcoat, and the 
inseparable fez. He was at work writing, 
with his back to the garden, and his face 
to the dead wall, which might with a little 
care bloom with jessamine, with the breath 
of which all the garden is sweet. He 
showed us his work a little later, displaying 
with childlike pride the laboriously made 
English characters by which he had spelt out 
^^ By-and-by," ** A time will come," and other 
simple sentences, which formed his Enghsh 
lesson. His exercise-book had originally been 
designed for accounts, and he now filled 
the money column with Arabic phrase, trans- 
lating it into EngUsh on the border Hne. As 
he opened the book he disclosed a couple of 
cheap New Year cards, the remembrance of 
unknown admirers in England. The litera- 
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ture was execrable, but the gay colours seemed 
to please the Egyptian, and he evidently trea- 
sured them. 

Two or three men in native dress were 
standing about the stables, which flanked one 
side of the house. A gentleman whom we sub- 
sequently knew as the interpreter advanced to 
receive us as the carriage entered the grounds. 
Arabi silently bowed a welcome, but did not 
seem inclined for conversation with casual 
strangers. Many passers-by call in, and he is 
not quite sure that all are friendly. We had an 
introduction from a trusted personal friend, 
which smoothed matters, and presently the 
cold suspicious manner was altered, and the 
silent man became loquacious. He has so far 
profited by his studies in English as to be able 
to carry forward simple conversation. He will 
soon pass by his interpreter, whose command 
of EngUsh is not extensive, the effort of trans- 
lation causing him piteously to perspire. 

Arabi had no objection whatever to discuss 
pohtical affairs; but he even ostentatiously 
persisted in doing so from the standpoint of a 
permanent exile. Like Victor Hugo after the 
coup d'^taty he has taken a solemn oath (per- 
haps superfluous in the existing circumstances) 
never to let his foot press the soil of Egypt 
while Tewfik reigns. 
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" Qui, tant qn'il sera Ik qn'on cede on qn'ou persiste, 
O France, France aimee, et qu'on plenre toujours 
Je ne reverrai pas ta terre donee et triste ; 

Tom beau de mes aieux et nid de mes amoars ! " 

Thus Victor Hugo, in *^Les Chatiments." 

^' I will never go back to Egypt as long 
as it is enslaved by Tewfik," Arabi says with 
unwonted access of animation. *^ I have no 
desire to see Egypt while it is a land of slaves. 
Once it was a country that smelled sweet to the 
nostrils ; now it stinks. Its wells are covered 
with earth ; there is no refreshment in it. 
Why does not England make Egypt free ? " 

Talking again of Tewfik, and contrasting 
him with his father, he said, " Ismail is a 
clever man, but a rogue. Tewfik is not clever 
enough to be a rogue : he is simply fooHsh. I 
do not think he knows the difference between 
right and wrong." 

Of England, whose arms chased him from 
Alexandria and routed him at Tel-el-Kebir, 
Arabi speaks with unfeigned respect, and with 
an affectionate regard which, if not real, is 
well assumed. 

*'I hope to see England some day," he 
said. " I am learning English fast and write 
it too. Look here/' 

Then he brought out his lesson-book, and 
gazed mtb a pleased, fond smile upon his 
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tremendous and painful feats of caligraphy. 
He was so engrossed with his scholastic pur- 
suits that he forthwith proceeded to give an 
English lady who was present lessons in 
Arabic, reciting from his stock of English 
phrases, and putting them in Arabic. He 
wrote his name for her on a card, setting 
himself resolutely down at the table, inking his 
fingers a good deal, and spending seven or 
eight minutes upon the task. When con- 
cluded it ran ^^ Ahmed Arabi, the Egyptian ; 
Colombo," with the date. He might almost 
have stormed a town with a similar expendi- 
ture of time and physical labour. 

It was regrettable to find that the names of 
the rank-and-file of the Fourth Party awakened 
no responsive chord in the mind of the illus- 
trious man whose chequered career they had 
followed with varying attention. He seemed 
all unconscious that in the spring of a 
session Sir Henry Wolfi* and Mr. Gorst had 
denounced the Government for not eating 
up Arabi, man and horse, and in the autumn 
of the same session had truculently returned 
to the attack with the charge of cruel and 
cowardly severity towards a pure and high- 
minded patriot whom the fortunes of war 
had delivered into their hands. But for 
the leader of the party the exile soldier 
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cherishes the loveUest feelings of gratitude 
and respect. 

''You will see Lord Churchill when you 
return!" he said, speaking, as all but the 
simplest remarks were made, through the in- 
terpreter. '' Salute him for me, and give hiru 
my thanks. I honour Yiim as the fric'ud of 
slaves, the champion of the oppres-ied/' 

As Arabi was unmistakably in c?irn^rst, I 
trust I preserved a grave count-frU'^r^ce wljilnt 
taking charge of this message, I>;t I coald 
not help thinking of Lord JiJiJido]|>h's good 
fortune which kept him away fr'^ssj *'::<t Jio'Js^r 
at the epoch when the <rzig-:J.r;Vs of p^rly 
conflict led the Tourih l^^^ny oJi '<.:.- A:,Mr \'^:k^ 
and Sir HeiLTT Wojff '<xzA Mr, Ovr>t. out- 
Herodin;? the daTL2?-t»er o-f IhtrA. :/y/:;\}y 
demanded that l^li. Gli.di:t*v,v^ fci^v-J-C j;;vo'u^>ir 
the head of Araii oii a c;^i,*;r'rr. 

Whatever Qlh^y:-yj."'^z:X r^ay JL^vr; rArj-A t/^ 
bosom of Arald oi: fr*rt tu:J-v;? vt. ;;■> /e>_':.<7*.'';^r 
on the ifclai^d L« juvw cUtt.-:.- >•-<;.:'/: or jt 
judiciously coirtToH^d- H^ c-.c;-;-^.^-^ ;--,"v.i><.;l 
happy and O0l:1>Vl:ted. CVt tk'irji*. irvr:. v.<:' v.*.d 

politics, and pli^*^g ^ J>^Jli0^dv. ;.ii;. 'AX\::.U.y 

onlv for ST:pr^i:::t-^/v vvw >J,':;':.jh;'.. ^t■••VA >-..'^c 

giving up ia^ If;^C: V,/ V:.5/;v.*.v*. '..•r.-'^.-.r.y \.ia 

tendency of tii^ j^cu?.t«^ v^ v-ma-> -'/.v. //.i' 
exerciser wh^a:: ;^^»:ituj:XiU*ui<;t>^ iiO-<:v..'i*'f;;^ Cv<;.v-^-.'.o.r. 
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the singular. He likes the climate, except 
that it is too wet, which means that at pretty 
regular intervals a thundercloud of rain bursts 
over the thirsty island and keeps it ever green. 
He certainly looks well and happy, and talking 
to him under the cool verandah, with the 
soft air wandering through the quiet garden, 
one would not readily associate this gentle- 
mannered, kindly faced man with the acts 
that wiU make the name of Arabi Bey live in 
history. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE LIVERPOOL OF INDIA. 

When I was at Hongkong I heard a plaintive 
protest against the ignorance prevalent in 
England on matters pertaining to the colony. 

^^ They do not even know," the indignant 
colonist said, by way of climax, " that Hong- 
kong is an island." 

That is a just and unanswerable reproach, 
and, by way of averting its adaptation to 
Bombay, I hasten to say that the city is 
actually an island, extending over an area of 
twenty-two square miles. It is one of the 
few valuable acquisitions that came with the 
Stuarts, being ceded to this country in 1661 
as part of the dowry of the Portuguese princess 
Catharine on her marriage with Charles II. 
Some Uttle difficulty followed upon this 
arrangement, the Portuguese captain in posses- 
sion declining to fulfil the treaty, and the 
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British soldiers who had been sent out to 
take over the place were landed on the island 
off Carwar to await the settlement of the 
dispute, which many anticipated by dying. 
Charles II. was exceedingly wrath with his 
father-in-law, blustered a good deal, demanded 
<£100,000 by way of compensation, and finally 
took nothing. Two years later the English 
troops somehow or other got into Bombay, 
and in 1668, nothing in the way of money 
being squeezable out of the new possession. 
King Charles handed it over to the East India 
Company for an annual payment of £10. 

The Company proceeded in business-like 
manner to improve the attractiveness of the 
place, and had succeeded so weU that in 1675, 
when Dr. John Fryer visited it, the original 
population of 10,000 souls had been multiphed 
sixfold. They were, according to the early 
traveller's account, a very mixed lot — ^* a set 
of the most confounded rascals in the world," 
as Sir John Astley, on an historical occasion, 
urbanely described the Irish Home Eulers in 
ihe House of Commons. What the East 
India Company wanted was men and women 
to fill up the new settlement, which speedily 
became the Alsatia of India. 

Strangely enough, this early characteristic 
of mixed nationality clings to Bombay to the 
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present day. All the nations of the world 
jostle each other in its teeming streets. 
According to the last census, the population 
of 10,000 which owned the sway of Portugal 
in 1661 had, in the course of 220 years, 
reached over 773,000. Of these, only 10,451 
were Europeans, a mere handful of the domi- 
nant race planted out amid the luxuriance of 
native growth. Considerably more than half 
the population is Hindoo, of various castes 
and divers principaHties ; 158,000 are Mahom- 
medans ; the rest are Parsees, Jews, Portu- 
guese, negroes, half-breeds, and Chinese. 

These last, which form so important and 
numerous a section of other countries on the 
coast of the Eastern hemisphere, have gained 
no foothold in Bombay. After all these years 
there are only 169 in the city. The reason 
for this is perhaps not far to seek. The work 
which the Chinese successfully undertake in 
Hongkong, the Straits Settlements, and the 
Malay Peninsula, is accompHshed in Bombay 
by natives or earlier settlers. Where the 
Chinaman would set up as a banker he is faced 
by the Marwaree ; where he would embark as 
a merchant or shipowner he finds the Parsee 
in possession. He is an excellent cook and 
household servant ; but so are the Indo- 
Portuguese, who have an earher claim ; whilst 
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for the lower arts, the washing and tailoring, 
the native is more than equal to demands 
upon his time and energies. 

Bombay had at one time an evil reputation 
for its fatal insanitariness. It was a common 
saying that the duration of a European's life 
was spanned by two monsoons. On one side 
of the town there was, and in bettered con- 
dition still is, a wide expanse of low land 
called the Flats. Over these the ocean 
washed when the monsoon blew; and when 
the wind ceased, the sea, sullenly retreating, 
left behind a morass which bred malarious 
fever. This evil was grappled with, just a 
hundred years ago, by Governor Hornby. He 
had frequently represented to the Directors of 
the East India Company the perils of the situa- 
tion, and had pointed out how they might be 
averted by the creation of an embankment 
that would keep the sea off the Flats. 

The proposed improvement would, how- 
ever, cost a lac of rupees, and such wilful 
extravagance the Court of Directors resolutely 
declined to sanction. Eepeated application 
met with persistent refusal. But Governor 
Hornby was a man of courage and resource. 
He estimated that the work might, if under- 
taken in a liberal spirit, be completed in a 
year. He waited till his term of office was 
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a somewhat similar high-handed prooeeding* 
on the part of an oflfioial. Any one who lived 
in Bombay in 1860, and returned to it now 
would scarcely recognize his old acquaintance. 
Within that period, chiefly between 1861 and 
1872, Bombay was visited by something like 
an epidemic of palatial building. It began 
during the American War, when the price 
of cotton steadily went up, pouring sovereigns 
by the milUon into the lap of Bombay. It 
is estimated that between 1861 and 1866 
Bombay received eighty-one millions sterKng 
over and above what she had during the 
previous five years gladly accepted as full 
value for her cotton. A great deal of this 
fabulous wealth disappeared during the mad 
rush of speculation which whelmed the city 
in 1864 ; but a good deal of it stuck, and its 
proceeds may be seen to this day. Wealthy 
natives, making coup after coup in cotton, 
and scarcely knowing what to do with their 
money, determined to keep their memories 
green by dowering the city with some stately 
gift in stone. 

One presented a lac of rupees wherewith 
to build the clock tower which looks abroad 
over island, sea, and mainland. When the 
inevitable crash came, this benefactor was 
ruined. Only recently the tower has been 
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down and built up, broadened thoroughfares, 
created squares, levelled rookeries, and, above 
all, built a magnificent market, the finest in 
India, or, for the matter of that, in the world, 
which was named after himself — Christian and 
surname, so that there should be no mistake. 

Bombay was delighted. From a common- 
place town it was growing into a beautiful 
city, compared with which Paris under the 
wand of Baron Hausmann would have to 
take second rank. Then the bills began 
to come in, and there followed a period of 
consternation, broken by a blast of indig- 
nation. The popular aedile became the exe- 
crated spoiler. He stood gallantly to his post 
for some time, asserting the inviolabihty of 
his office ; but the wrath of the taxpayer 
prevailed, and finally the once autocratic 
Commissioner was smuggled out of Bombay 
something after the fashion in which Sir John 
Falstaff escaped from Dame Quickly's in the 
hour of peril. 

But, like Governor Hornby, his works 
were indestructible. There remained for 
Bombay nothing but to pay the bill and enjoy 
with whatever grace was possible the fair 
buildings and broad boulevards it had un- 
wittingly purchased. Fortunately, the active 
Commissioner had not the opportunity, even 
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if he had the desire, to deal with the native 
streets. Consequently Bombay presents within 
convenient area the full contrast of a modern 
and magnificent European quarter with the 
narrow alleys flanked by lofty buildings in 
which the natives Hve. Here one may stroll 
for hours as far remote from sign of Western 
life as if India were stiU under her native 
princes or her Mogul conquerors. 

Leading out of Bombay in the direction 
of Parell, where the Governor lives, is a street 
u mile and a half long, which, whether by 
day or night, is thronged with a motley mul- 
titude. Here, with pointed turban, glorious 
in red and gold, is the Banian, the earliest 
foreign trader of India, who to this day 
controls much of the trade with Africa and 
Arabia. These are good church-going Hin- 
doos, and, holding the Buddhist theory of 
the transmigration of souls, they will not 
destroy animal life in any form. In various 
parts of the city there are homes for decayed 
dogs, cats, and other animals — pinjrapoles 
they are called — endowed and supported by 
these shrewd traders. Driving early one 
morning along the Queen's Koad I saw a 
Hindoo apparently dropping seed by the way- 
side. He was scattering it close by the grass- 
grown wall that here skirts the road. When 
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he had gone his way I went to see what he 
had heen doing, and found he had heen strew- 
ing bits of sugar for the refection of an army 
of ants, who, some ten deep and in endless 
stream, were passing and repassing, engaged 
upon one of their mysterious enterprises. 

On this same morning, in the same road, 
nearer to the city, I saw a Mussulman pro- 
duce his prayer-carpet and perform his mom- 
ing devotions ; a few paces off was a Parsee 
in high glazed hat, white cotton bed-gown, 
and bright red trousers, hailing his deity in 
the rising sun; whilst on the sward close 
by was an EngHshman in flannels and sxm- 
helmet diligently riding round, taking his 
exercise at the only hour possible in this 
Christmas weather. 

The low wall which flanks Queen's Boad 
at this part serves other purposes than that of 
patrol ground of the ants. It is a favourite 
sleeping quarter for the fastidious native who 
finds his over-crowded dwelling too hot. 
Nothing is more common, passing here in the 
early morning, than to see a bundle on the wall 
move, a cloud of white drapery parted, and 
behold ! a mild Hindoo, a truculent Moslem, 
or a half-caste out of place rises from a com- 
fortable night's sleep. His ablutions are per- 
formed as publicly as his night's rest is taken^ 
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of the cholis or breast-cloth. The Hindoo 
fastens his near his right shoulder, a small 
space cut away disclosing the bare flesh. The 
Mussulman fastens his near the left shoulder. 
The Hindoos are divided into two broadly 
defined camps, the one worshippers of Vishnu 
the Preserver, and the other of Shiva the 
Destroyer. You may know a follower of 
Shiva by his having a mark stamped in colour 
horizontally on his forehead. The adherents 
of Vishnu have a similar mark, but it is 
Stamped in colour perpendicularly. The Ma- 
hommedans also have their two camps, one 
the Sconces, who claim to be orthodox, and 
the other the Sheeahs, who accept as the 
successor of the Prophet Ali the fourth Caliph, 
and his sons Hassan and Hoosein. Of this 
latter sect are the Borahs, the pedlars of 
India, who drop down on the new-comer at 
hotels with the sureness and swiftness of a 
hawk. 

In the street throng are to be found many 
coolies, whom the observant Fryer, surveying 
Bombay two hundred years ago, bracketed 
with Christians, or rather put in a higher place. 

"At a distance enough from the Fort," 
he wrote, "lies the town, in which confusedly 
live EngKsh, Portuguese, Topazes, Gentoos, 
Moors, Coolies, and Christians." 
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prices of cotton tumbled down, carrying with 
them all the fabric of speculative enterprise 
built on the foundation. But, as statistics 
show, Bombay trade has not only survived 
the crash, but has considerably increased. 
More cotton is now exported, and a larger 
aggregate sum paid for it, than during the 
most inflated period of exceptional war-born 
prosperity. Naturally in these circumstances 
the population is increasing, whilst that of 
Calcutta is standing still and that of Madras 
decKning. There is a famihar saying in India 
which illustrates the general appreciation of 
the more favoured condition of Bengal as 
being the seat of the Government. When 
the punkah is pulled the stronger current of 
welcome air goes to the side on which the 
boys stands, the other side benefiting only 
by the return swing ; the better position is 
called " the Bengal side of the punkah." But 
it is clear that at the present rate of relative 
progress this term will become obsolete. 

Not content with exporting cotton, Bom- 
bay is now spinning it. Several mills, giving 
employment to some thousands of hands, are 
now in operation, and others are projected. 
Apart from considerations local to Bombay, 
this is an enterprise that will be watched 
with kindly interest by all who have at heart 
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woman wants a new gagras or choUs, she 
buys the necessary length of calico and takes 
it to the printer, selecting her own colours. 
These often seem bold regarded by them- 
selves; but gracefully wrapped around the 
swarthy Umbs and shoulders, and, mingling 
with the parti-coloured throng, they are 
enchanting. After a pretty extensive journey 
through the largest towns in North- West 
India, I do not remember to have seen among 
the lowest classes five women who were badly 
dressed, and these exceptions were probably 
Persians. The innate art taste of the natives 
of India is shown not less in their magnificent 
monuments at Benares than in the art of 
dressing themselves. 

In the School of Art at Bombay an ex- 
periment has for some time been carried on 
with conspicuous success to revive the ancient 
art of Indian pottery. Mr. Terry, the director 
and moving spirit of the Institution, works 
upon a very simple plan. He takes boys out 
of the street, gives them a few elementary 
lessons in drawing and designing, and then, 
providing them with a wheel and a stock of 
clay, bids them create whatever their fancy, 
or their genius if they have it, suggests to 
them. The result is seen in some original 
compositions of shape and colour, not in the 
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looking round the class, all burning to dis- 
tinguish themselves in the august presence 
of the Governor of Bombay, ''supposing a 
buggy driving along the street were to run 
over a man and fracture his ribs, what would 
you do?" 

'' Eun after the buggy-wallah (driver) and 
take him to prison," promptly answered one 
of the men, policeman instinct overcoming 
humanitarian impulse. 
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were crowded mnch as is the doorway of a 
London church when a fashionable wedding is 
taking place. But it became clear on enter- 
ing that all the life and excitement were 
outside. Within, ranged on benches leaving 
a broad gangway in the centre, were some 
sixty or seventy natives, chiefly dressed in 
cool, loose-fitting white robes. Most of them 
had a bunch of roses in hand, the unfortunate 
flowers being tightly tied as if the design were 
to make a ligature. They had suffered the 
further indignity on presentation to each guest 
of being sprinkled with powerful rose-water. 

One of the elders of the family carried round 
a large dish of betel nuts, made up in lime 
leaves, the whole of which one was expected 
to put in his mouth forthwith, an expectation 
cheerfully fulfilled by the natives. At the 
lower end of the hall stood the Nautch dancer, 
gorgeously arrayed in costly cloak of crimson 
silk loaded with gold lace and embroidery. I 
suppose a hundred pounds could not have 
purchased this raiment, beside which the lilies 
of the field would timidly bend their heads. 
The lady could afford such extravagance, 
since the fee paid for her attendance was 
£120. This is unusually high, but the host 
was rich and she a prima donna among 
Nautch girls, having come down specially 
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was pretty well for the bride, aged eleven, who 
had long since been put to bed and was pro- 
bably dreaming of a new doll ; nor need the 
guests have looked so like the famous 

" Party in the parlour, 
All silent and all damned." 

This was for most of them a first appearance. 
They had dropped in casually, might drop out 
when the thing became absolutely unbearable. 
But for the bridegroom the business had 
commenced on the previous Friday night and 
would not conclude till the Thursday night 
following. There would be some diversion on 
the morrow, since then he would set forth for 
the bride's house at the head of a goodly pro- 
cession, and would make believe to bear the coy 
maiden off in spite of the tears of her mother 
and the threats of her father. But at night 
*' from 9 to 12 " this dreary business would go 
on again, with the solemnly pirouetting 
Nautch girl, her waving hands, her mechani- 
cal glances to right and left, and her harsh 
voice uplifted in pursuit of a lover too 
shrewd to allow himself to be caught. There 
would be the tom-tom man, the man with the 
fiddle, and the man with the bells, playing 
without cessation. There would be the uncle 
going round with the betel nuts, the stream of 
guests smilingly entering and gladly going. 
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crying, * ' Ha ! ha ! " when the maiden reiterated, 
''I see him now." The climax seemed to 
have arrived, and having come to see a Nautch 
dance, I expected the dance was about to 
begin. But except that the girl waved her 
hands and body and now and then slowly 
revolved, there was no more motion than 
during the esirlier portion of the performance. 
There is a vague notion in the Western 
mind that Nautch is the Indian rendering of 
naughty. The worst thing that could be said 
against this Nautch dance by one of the chief 
professors in India was that it was unap- 
proachably and inexpressibly duU. As to 
decency, the girl wore more clothes than 
would fit out the inhabitants of a Japanese 
village. Her heavily embroidered robe nearly 
reached the ground, displaying below a pair 
of trousers so long that they showed only the 
silver-ringed toes and draggled away at the 
heels, fuUy a foot too long. There were 
apparently no arrangements for pockets, for 
the girl kept her handkerchief in a convenient 
place between the two small drums that form 
the tom-tom. She made no scruple when 
necessity arose of taking this out, using it, and 
returning it ; but always with graceful move- 
ments of the body and pretty waving of small, 
shapely hands, jewelled to the finger-tips. By 
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there is only one entrance to the tower. This 
is by a doorway made in the thick walls, 
through which the corpse-bearers enter and 
deposit the naked body in its appointed place. 
As soon as they retire the vultures who have 
been waiting for their meal, impatient of the 
scant ceremonies that precede its setting 
forth, swoop down and begin their work. 

No human eye has beheld the ghastly 
spectacle. The silence and the soHtude of the 
towers are broken only by the presence and 
hideous bustle of the birds of prey ; but it is 
known that within haK an hour of the body's 
being laid out in the tower, nothing is left but 
the skeleton. Eight days later, by which 
time the bones are thoroughly dried, the corpse- 
bearers return, take up the reUcs and cast them 
in a well in the centre of the tower, where in 
process of years they become decomposed, and 
absolutely nothing is left of what was once 
man or woman. 

For two hundred years the Parsees, living 
together in Bombay, have here found their 
last resting-place, their dust mingling in a 
common tomb, undivided in death' as they 
were bound together in hfe. Yet in all these 
years it has not been found necessary to clear 
out the wells by reason of overcrowding. It 
is customary for a man or woman to be buried 
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rally revolting to the Western mind, he power- 
fully justified it on the score of sanitariness. 
So careful are the Parsees that earth shall not 
be polluted by the absorption of matter from 
dead bodies that in connection with the well 
containing the decomposed bones they have 
an elaborate system of drainage which carries 
off whatever may issue direct to the sea. 
Whatever else may be said of the system, it is 
certainly cheap, five rupees covering funeral 
costs. 

As we stood in the grounds a funeral came 
by. In accordance with custom, the service 
had commenced at the house of the deceased^ 
where friends and relations had gathered and 
prayer had been said. It is enjoined by the 
Parsee ritual that whatever the intervening 
distance may be, the body must be carried 
on the shoulders of men from the bed ta 
the tower. They passed us at a swinging 
pace, four men bearing the body on a light 
bier, shoulder high. The body was simply 
covered from head to foot with a white cloth. 
All the mourners were dressed in white, and 
those not carrying the bier walked two and 
two, each couple holding a handkerchief 
between them. 

I asked the secretary what was the signi- 
ficance of this ; but he did not know, could only 
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surmise, in no very clear way, that it was '^ a 
fortification against impurity." It was ordained 
by Zoroaster, and that was enough for him, if 
not sufficient for a mind fresh to the inquiry. 

Before the procession walked an old miaii 
leading a white dog with curly tail and not in 
the best condition. I thought he had caught 
the mongrel trespassing within the cemetery 
and was leading it to the gate with intent 
ignominiously to thrust it forth ; but I learned 
that a dog is an indispensable figure in the 
funeral — scarcely less so than the corpse itself. 
When the bearers brought the body to the 
foot of the tower on the topmost edge of which 
the vultures sat, a black foreboding line, the 
cloth was remoTed £rom the head, the dog 
brought up, and efiTort made to cauBe him to 
look into the dead fiace« This done, the 
corpse-bearers took up the body and dis- 
appeared within the trap-door and the dog was 
led away. Here again^ except that it was 
ordained in the ritual and had been pra/^tised 
for thousands of jeaxs^ isxy pJbiloM'pher ajud 
Mend in the baggy r^ ioxmseai^ wa;t at a Ifji^ 
for explanatkoL 

'^ Some hold^^' he baud, whilirt vari:j/j.jr juue 
against acceptixig it hk. au^ijuixjj^ but ^ h\jrii:M^j 
''that the dpg's eyet ii^ve tLe j/v»*t-/ vi 
attracting to themselTet^ aJJ jjuxyurxx\ . 
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In well-regulated households the dog is 
brought in to look upon the face of the dying 
man or woman before the last struggle comes, 
just as in another church extreme unction is 
administered. As the dying eyes of the pious 
Catholic look last upon the cross, so ere earthly 
things fade for ever from his closing eyes the 
Parsee looks on the face of a dog. The dog 
must be white in colour, and to be perfect 
should be marked with yellow spots — a rare 
phenomenon reserved for the betterment of 
the eternal chances of the rich. 

We saw the dog come back, and no longer 
wondered at his melancholy aspect. What a 
life it must lead ! To be taken out at frequent 
intervals expecting that it is going for a scamper 
through the fields, or peradventure to be led 
forth to a bountiful meal, and always to be 
brought up short to see the cloth uncovered, 
to think that perhaps after all here is the meal, 
and once again only the pale dead face and the 
glassy eyes. I asked the secretary did they 
live long ; but he did not know. 

The corpse-bearers having disappeared 
within the tower, the mourners quickly re- 
traced their steps and ranged themselves out- 
side the temple on the side facing the tower^ 
They stood there mute and motionless for 
several minutes. Suddenly the silence was 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 



THE HOLY CITY. 



The railway journey from Bombay to Benares 
is accomplished in two nights and the greater 
parts of two days. The line passes through 
a level country, which at this season of the 
year is piteously parched. There are many 
signs that in the rainy season the supply of 
water is even embarrassiugly rich. But the 
river beds which drain the plain at brief 
intervals are now dry lands, and the sign of 
former water makes the country look more 
desolate. Only the trees bear up against the 
prevailing drought. These, deep rooted in 
the soil, and profiting by the plentiful summer 
rains, have begun to take on a weary look; 
but on the whole they are wonderfully green, 
and relieve the landscape from absolute barren- 
ness. For the rest, there is no sign of life 
save the thin cattle forlornly nosing the bmut 
stubble that here and there fringes the dusty 
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soil. What a scene for diiniiie-ii cvf/t u'w/Jiw^ 
through ;^aimt cheek'?, bcidv aLi! ?>'.•:- ^^•■• ji^.-'j 
in the sickness of Lope]ebv Lvjl;:^-' ! 
inemorr of famine i- tLe m.-: i v: . 
liensions in the :::T":e. :: -^ :.- v . 
the people oi-e see'- 'jl '^i 'L..i.^- 
vriLich tLe trEJi-S :■£.'-•! -.:-'.'.-- :..■• 
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down to take his only chance of a night's rest. 
At every station on all the Unes we found a 
crowd of from twenty to fifty natives waiting 
for the train. If they could have taken their 
places quietly this would not have been a 
matter of general interest; but the shout- 
ing and shrieking, the running to and fro, 
is at first alarming, suggesting that their 
object is not to take their seats, but to storm 
the train. The difficulty of the situation 
and its ludicrousness, if one were inclined to 
take a humorous view having been suddenly 
wakened up for the fifth time in a run of fifty 
miles, are added to by the appearance of the 
new-comers. In India every one travels with 
bed and baggage, and to see half a hundred 
Hindoos wildly racing up and down a platform 
with their bedclothes in their arms or wrapped 
around their body is exciting, till constant 
repetition wears off the edge of novelty. 

In other ways than that of commerce rail- 
ways are doing a great work in India. They 
are breaking down the barriers of caste. If a 
Brahmin or a Jain wants to go from Bombay 
to Jubbulpore, Delhi, Calcutta, or Madras, he 
must make his account with the certainty of 
finding himself at some point of his journey 
jammed between an outcast and a Mahom- 
medan. He must even, unless he is content 
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to starve, eat before them; and having done 
this in special circumstances without finding 
the heavens fall, worse things from the Brah- 
minical point of view may follow, 

Benares is not only the holiest hnt thft 
oldest city in India. Before ChrL^^. wm horn 
Benares was great. '^-When Babyfr^n -»« 
straggling with Xtneveh for iaipr^nnity/ ' »t* 
Mr. Sherringy -when Tyre waa fhxcisizq h*^ 
colonies, when Ashens was xr^Tr^j ,i 
strength, before Bctne bsbi >iiK!:i*^ k-u^nn. ^r 
Greece had eocs^ZLiiai irj^ t^'Hr^i, \r >'*rvi^ 
chadnezzar Lki eaciiarsfi i-ariBA'jtrfxu viu: vij^ 
inhabitacta ct J:il££& ii^i 3#b^ ^:\seT^'^ .orv^ 
captivity, — B^carss iifct rata i: rr*?uiu^*» jf 
not to gkiiT, 5^*7- iife 3iii7 jiir* ^^^^iisc <jf 
the fame of Sriirmcg isui josv^ vivci n^ r\vr' 
her apes, uii Jisf yiAk^x^j^joLx w uu^rx luir. 
palaces, wiiit 3*^17 -rxi ai*r ^vit li* luix; 
have ore/iadi lac^ ^iauukt v£ ^lue l^tni. 

In sfstfe ii IXTJOSL iummaeiiUL ir»<^u 
launches on 'Out rrvssi. mic ^alxvi'si* ^ruiu- vym^^ 
ing the Gsii^Bi pr ins. 1000*9^. l^fUiit-> in^. 
serves its oU^aiK wm^^. uul > n;: :.> 
exceptaosi rf ia TinriMW esur^x 4 2tu»-^v;. 
house, a cscdkyt, it vui«s?>>Hnau/L jiu'. r.^ 
cantonmesxU rf JfeoaiSL Mveu^ izz-^v. ^ * 
was when jy^w ssa^utx^ ^^^m stL^t^a. *x^. 
not presume no faacr if«^ v^n^i. Mt ^xa .-. 
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terminus on the further side of the Ganges. 
The other, the Oude and Eohilcund, enters 
from the town side, but stops on the outskirts, 
and the bazaars and temples have it all their 
own way in the town. The river is crossed by 
a wretched bridge of boats, whose poverty of 
accommodation is made up for by excessive 
toll. The upper portion of the town, near the 
English settlement, is liberally laid out in 
squares, green lawns after the rain, but just 
now so bare and brown that it is difficult 
to believe blades of grass could ever burst 
through its barrenness. Still, the trees are 
green, and are peopled wth a Uvely race of 
squirrels, who dodge the passer-by, peeping 
round the trunk to see if he is really coming, 
and disappearing amid the boughs with a 
nimbleness that makes nothing of their bushy 
tails. 

There is a great deal of animal and bird 
life about the streets, safe in the freedom 
from harm secured by the gentle creed of thg 
Hindoo. The sparrows chirp about the road- 
ways and almost stand to be passed over on 
the footpaths. Two grey kites benignantly 
eye them from a ruined wall as if they would 
not touch them, even if some one else would 
kill them. On the trees in the temples and 
promenading the roofs of the bazaars, ooca- 
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marauder, but the cow took no notice, and did 
not budge till it had its cauliflower, when it 
resumed its morning stroll through the bazaar. 
The cow, it is well known, is one of the idols 
of Hindoo worship, and if the woman's god 
wanted a cauliflower, it would have been 
sacrilegious too strenuously to resist the 
desire. 

Close by where this uncommercial trans- 
action in green market stuffs took place there 
is a temple where, under the portico, half 
a dozen bulls are kept, literally in clover. 
The place is much dirtier and smells more 
vilely than an English farmer would like to 
have his cowshed. But the beasts seemed 
placidly happy, reflectively munched their 
grass, wondering what they did there, and in 
their slumbers "babbling o' green fields.'' 
The cow in bronze figures in various sizes 
is in most of the temples. On the pavement 
nestr one of extra size and super sanctity I saw 
two men playing dice. 

As for the temples themselves, they are, 
more especially to the traveller fresh from the 
gorgeous fanes of Japan, in all ways despicable. 
At best, they are so crowded in among other 
buildings that any architectural beauty they 
might possess is lost to view. In order to 
see the far-famed Golden Temple one has to 
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ascend the first story of a shop on the opposite 
side of the narrow way before he can behold 
the domes which, for the peace of his soul, the 
Maharajah Eunjeet Singh had freshly crowned 
with plate of gold. For the most part the 
sacred places do not merit the name of temple, 
being rather shrines a few feet high. Many of 
them are like deserted toy-shops in which 
business has gradually dwindled down to the 
vanishing point, and the broken-hearted pro- 
prietor has gone away, not caring to take with 
"him the small model of a cow, the grotesque 
doll, or the strings of faded marigolds which 
garland the tawdry shrine. 

At all the temples Brahmins abound in 
pursuit of their various functions, the principal 
one seeming to be that of begging. There 
are many things in Buddhism incredible to the 
Western mind, but not least is the possibility 
of paying any kind of reverence to the lazy 
fellows who skulk about the temples, bleed 
the pilgrims of their uttermost farthing, and 
pester foreigners for the smallest copper coin. 
Buddha has many votaries in crowded India ; 
but the Brahmins are numerically an appreci- 
able portion of the numberless congregation. 
They toil not, neither do they spin, and sii^ce 
they must live they unblushingly beg. All 
their ministrations, from the solemnest to the 
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most immaterial, end with outstretched hand, 
palm uppermost. 

We stood at Manikarnika, the sacred well 
of Hindoo mythology, towards which, from 
hill and dale, teeming city and silent field, the 
eyes of the pious Hindoo are strained. Hither, 
as the first duty on entering the holy city, the 
steps of the wayworn pilgrim are bent. Vishnu 
dug this well and filled it with the perspiration 
from his sainted body, and into it Mahadeva 
later dropped his earring. So holy is the place 
and so powerful the grace with which it is 
endowed, that its waters will wash away the 
worst of sins. Even murder is not too black 
a crime to resist its cleansing properties. 

Looked at with eyes lacking faith, the 
Holy Well is a pit of filthy water, the odour of 
which, wafted upwards as its depths are stirred 
by successive pUgrims, induces desire to get 
the inspection over as quickly as possible. 
Access is gained to the level of the water by 
a flight of seventeen roughly hewn steps. 
Two Brahmins were officiating, dressed in 
dirty white calico trousers, ohalis of faded 
finery^ and black headgear, half cap, half 
turban. Business was comparatively slack. 
One pilgrim, whose dusty feet betokened a 
long journey, and whose villainous face sug- 
gested a special necessity for absolution, 
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walked down the steps, and was received at 
the bottom by a Brahmin, who promptly sold 
him a handful of marigolds, and took the 
money before proceeding further with the 
scheme of salvation. The pilgrim, holding 
the flowers in the palms of his joined hands, 
dipped them in the water, and then threw one 
half upon its surface, where already floated 
hundreds of buds sickening in the fetid tank. 
Taking up another handful of water, he stood 
with it dripping through his fingers, whilst the 
Brahmin rapidly recited a formula. Finally, 
the pilgrim walked into the well, and thrice 
dipped his head beneath its yellow, evil- 
smelHng water ; after which came again the 
inevitable coppers, and he lightly ran up 
the steps whiter than snow, though his sins 
had been as scarlet. Immediately after came 
two women, who went through the same pro- 
cess on their own account, and finally ducked 
a child, who vigorously protested against the 
impurity. 

Seated by the well was another Brahmin, 
who, if physiognomy be a true guide, ought to 
have spent his nights and days in the well. 
He had the most evil-looking countenance I 
have seen since I left San Francisco. There 
was about him, withal, a grotesqueness sug- 
gestive of the low-born villain of the stage, 
VOL u. 33 
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who Lays in wait for the fair maiden, and 
would rob and murder her but for the timely 
appearance of Sir Galahad de Montmorency. 
On his head was a hat built up in conical shape, 
till the diminishing peak reached a height 
of fully two feet. Bound it were twined 
garlands of yellow marigolds, the Hindoo's 
sacred flower. Bound his neck were half a 
dozen strings of beads of various sizes. His 
right hand was hidden in something like a sock, 
with the toes downward at right angles from 
his wrist. The counterpart of this I had seen 
offered for sale in the bazaar, and knew that 
it was designed to cover the hand with which 
ho counted his beads. Some of these curious 
adjuncts to Church service are decorated with 
the semblance of a cow's head sewn on at the 
heel part. This holy man was content with a 
plain sock. 

He sat crossed-legged on a bench, motion- 
less, and apparently lifeless, save that as 
I stood a little distance off and made note 
of his dress, I could see his weaselly little 
eyes furtively glancing at me. He evidently 
thought I was sketching him, which pleased 
him, though there was higher satisfaction in 
the conviction that the episode would certainly 
not end without a transfer of coppers, perhaps 
even of silver. By the side of him upon the 
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bench was a trumpet and a sort of tambourine. 
Slipping the sock from off his hand, he took 
up the musical instruments, blew a tremendous 
blast from the trumpet, and vigorously rattled 
the tambourine. I was so pleased with this 
remarkable man that I am afraid I behaved 
with injudicious liberality, and the report of 
my munificence (it amounted to sixpence in 
sterling silver) being noised abroad, the two 
Brahmins, leaving a fresh influx of pilgrims 
in the well, ran after me clamouring for 
backsheesh. 

This well is the centre of shrines and holy 
places. A stone's throw from my friend with 
the peaked hat and the cunning, greedy little 
eyes, is a marble slab, in the centre of which 
are two small dents. These, we learn, are the 
veritable imprint of Vishnu's feet when he 
alighted upon the earth. They are certainly 
very small. 

In many of the temples the Brahmins are 
employed in rubbing oil into the heads and 
bodies of the devout. In one I saw seated 
an old man with a grand statuesque head 
patiently sitting whilst a muscular Brahmin 
worked the oil into his pate. Close by here, 
too, is a more than usually sacred growth 
of the peepul, a patriarchal tree, whose once 
stalwart limbs, drooping under the weight 
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of far-spreading boughs, were supported by 
a block of solid masonry built under them. 
Being Saturday, an ever-changing procession 
of grave elders, matronly women, young men, 
and maidens were walking round and round 
the tree, chanting a low strain. Every time 
they passed a particular point in its circum- 
ference, they threw on it with their hand 
water taken from the Ganges and carried 
in their lotas. Some varied the performance 
by throwing marigolds or grains of rice. It 
seemed a particularly dull game of follow-my- 
leader ; but it is a serious religious function, 
and good Hindoos would not see Saturday's 
sun go down till they had walked a hundred 
and eight times round the peepul tree, laved 
its trunk with holy water, or cast upon it 
some offering of food or flower. 

A goat had discovered the richness of the 
land, and, climbing up the masonry, browsed 
upon the flowers ; whilst the pigeons, coming 
down in swarms, pecked up the rice, nobody 
saying them nay. 

Bathing was going forward briskly in the 
Ganges, and it was notable how men and 
women, coming up from their ablutions, shrank 
from the touch of the Christian. In the 
narrow byeways they flattened themselves 
against the wall and gathered in their skirts 
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as we passed by. If we had accidentally 
touched them, the spiritual benefits of their 
morning bath would have been forfeited, and 
they would have had to return to the Ganges 
and go through it all again. 

We visited the Monkey Temple, which 
swarms with hideous bloated brutes, who have 
a most ungodUke hankering after a kind of 
sweetmeat sold at the gates of the temple. 
The temple itself is a poor place, with a shrine 
that might easily be turned to useful purposes 
by the slight alterations necessary to transform 
it into an '^ Early English" fireplace. The 
monkeys, when not grinning on the temple 
steps, or making long arms about the court- 
yard for stray beans or sweetmeats, or foraging 
among private dwellings which abut on the 
temple, live in stately palaces of tamarind 
trees, from the boughs of which they hang by 
the tail and jabber at their votaries. We saw 
the shrine before which a goat is sacrificed 
every morning, the blood-stained block and the 
flag on which it stood, testifying to the faithful 
performance that morning of the ceremonial. 

But far more interesting was the obsei'va- 
tory, built nearly two hundred years ago by the 
Kajah Jay Singh, by whose stupendous instru- 
ments Hindoo almanacks are to this day con- 
structed. The observatory stands near the 
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Man-Mandil ghat, on the hanks of the Ganges, 
and is a striking object seen from the river. It 
is reached by many steps leading to a courtyard. 
The instruments, as they are called, give the 
place an appearance rather of a gymnasium 
than of an observatory. There is a wall 11 feet 
high and 9 feet 1^ inches broad, set in the 
plane of the meridian. By this instrument 
able persons can ascertain the sun's altitude 
and zenith distance at noon, its greatest decli- 
nation, and the latitude. Another wall, also 
set in the plane of the meridian, is 36 feet in 
length by 4J broad. It slopes upwards from 
a height of 16 feet 4^ inches to 22 feet 
3J inches. Following its lines the eye in- 
fallibly rests upon the north pole. This brick 
wall is useful for ascertaining the distance 
from the meridian, the dechnation of the sun 
or of any planet or star, and the right ascen- 
sion of a star. 

The most curious of the instruments, and 
the most colossal, is appropriately called Digan- 
say antra. It consists of a pillar 4 feet 2 inches 
high and 3 feet 7^ inches thick, surrounded at 
a distance of 7 feet 3 J inches by a wall exactly 
its own height. This, again, is encircled by 
a wall double its height, and distant from it 
3 feet 2^ inches. The upper surfaces of both 
walls are divided into 360 degrees, and are 
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marked with the points of the compass. The 
object of this simple and attractive contrivance 
is to find the degrees of azimuth of a planet or 
star. On the whole perhaps a good telescope 
and a quadrant, whilst more portable, would be 
equally useful ; but Jay Singh worked accord- 
ing to his Hghts, and enjoyed high honours in 
his day. 

The bazaars of Benares are, like the native 
quarters of all great cities, the most fascinat- 
ing places to linger in, far above temples and 
ruins and the ordinary show places which 
have honourable mention in guide books. 
They lie low in the shadow of lofty buildings 
sacred from the noonday sun. The shops are 
constructed something on the principle in 
which a Malay digs out a boat from the trunk 
of a tree. A hole in the wall is pierced on 
the level of the street ; occasionally a few 
shelves are put up, quite as often none ; the 
stock-in-trade is piled about the floor, leaving 
place for the proprietor to squat, as near the 
open air as possible ; and the shop is open for 
business. 

In the larger establishments dealing in 
cloth and cotton goods there is space for 
one or two customers also to squat on the 
floor. More generally business is conducted 
with the customer standing outside in the 
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street. In either case, if all the parties 
engaged be natives, the proceedings are con- 
ducted in a style calculated to strike terror 
into the heart of the timid passer-by. Shop- 
keeper and customer glare upon each other 
with flashing eyes, they shout and rave and 
gesticulate till just when the order-loving 
foreigner thinks it his duty to go for the 
poUce the row suddenly ceases, the customer 
takes a yard or two of print under his arm, 
puts down a few annas, and goes his way. 
Life being long and custom fleeting in the 
bazaar, much time is, by mutual consent, 
whiled away in the practice of bargaining. 
The shopkeeper asks twice or three times as 
much as he means to take. The customer 
offers something less than he means to give, 
and before the extremes meet at the line 
fairly marking the value of the goods, an 
immense deal of shouting is done, and an 
hour of an otherwise dull day pleasantly 
disposed of. 

Where Europeans are the purchasers a 
tiers parti appears upon the scene. This is 
the man who wants backsheesh for having 
brought the high contracting parties together.. 
It will be your guide if you have one. Other- 
wise any native will do who has seen you 
wandering about the bazaar, and followed you 
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up to a particular stall which you have selected 
without his assistance, and eYen without 
knowing that he was following. So deeply 
rooted is the principle of backsheesh in the 
Eastern mind that cYen in these circumstances 
the shopkeeper will not deny the interlopers 
right, and when you haYe paid your money 
hands him a percentage. 

On the first day we Yisited the bazaars a 
man got up on the gharry and rode into town. 
When we got out to walk he followed us, and 
as we stopped to make purchases at various 
shops he joined the party, assumed proprietor- 
ship of us, and claimed his backsheesh. At 
one place we bought some white muslin caps 
at an expenditure of six annas, whereupon 
this fellow extorted from the shopkeeper two 
pice as his legitimate backsheesh. After this 
I took the precaution on approaching other 
shops formally to introduce this gentleman 
to the proprietor, explaining that we had 
nothing to do with him, or he with us, and 
stipulated that if we bought anything he 
should get nothing. This did not abash him 
in the least, or influence his movements, and 
I .believe it was with unfeigned regret that 
the shopkeepers found themselves debarred 
from giving him anything. They would 
much rather have done business in their own 
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way, and secretly resented this interference 
with their national customs. 

An English resident told me when he took 
a gharry home from the station his servant 
openly went up to the driver and demanded 
his share of the money payment. All Indian 
servants when making purchases for the house- 
hold take their commission. There is no 
secrecy in the matter. It is done as openly 
and as much a matter of course as he takes 
his monthly wages. I asked a householder in 
Bombay what percentage of the charges in 
the monthly expenditure book managed by his 
butler went into that worthy's pocket. 

^'Well," he said, having carefully con- 
sidered the matter, ''he ought not fairly to 
get more than 25 per cent." 

It would be interesting to hear the com- 
ments of a congregation of native Indian 
servants on the story of Gehazi. That the 
prophet's butler, merely for following his 
master's guests and taking as backsheesh two 
changes of raiment and two talents of silver, 
should be turned into a leper as white as 
snow would seem to them an unjustifiably 
harsh proceeding. This chapter would with 
such a congregation prove an insuperable 
obstacle to proselytizing. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 



BATHING IN THE GANGES. 



A DIFFICULTY, Small in its way, but not without 
embarrassment, has pursued me since I landed 
in India. I am constantly tempted, more 
especially in the cool freshness of the morning, 
to fill up pauses in conversation with chance 
acquaintances by observing '^What a lovely 
day ! " or ^^ "What beautiful weather ! " 

Such a remark I feel would be quite start- 
ling to an Anglo-Indian, and might even be 
accepted as a sign of gibbering idiotcy. One 
might with equal appropriateness accost an 
acquaintance at breakfast by remarking that 
''Twice two are four," or break in upon his 
evening meditation by observing, '* Three from 
five leave two." Fine weather is a matter of 
course in India at this season, and is no more 
a subject of remark than the break of day or 
the constant flow of the Ganges towards the 
sea. Nevertheless, it is to the new-comer 
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a source of constant marvel, a fund of end! 
pleasure. The winter season in the nori 
west is the perfection of weather — cool a. 
fresh in the morning, summer heat and cloi 
less sky through the day, and at night opp 
tunity for the delights of blazing wood li i 
Yesterday we said we would set out early . 
row down the Ganges to see the bathing- 
it were fine," life-long habit involunta 
added. Of course it was fine, gloriously i' 
and after chota hazree, the simple meal of 
and toast with which Anglo-Indians c 
break their fast, we set out. 

There are several means of locomotion - 
vided in Benares. You may drive thr( 
the streets in a bullock cart or be drawi 
buffaloes — long-necked, ugly, black bo- 
altogether unlike the lordly buffalo of 
American prairie. There are camels gi\ 
and there is a curious carriage called " < 
very much like the Irish outside car, e> 
that it is smaller and holds only two 
sengers, who sit on either side with theii 
over the wheels. There is accommodatio 
resting one foot in an iron stirrup. It is 
to sit upon the other. These '* ekas," ci 
by stout little horses driven at high b 
seem to require on the part of passengers 
training and insensibility to early faUs . 
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becoming quite comfortable. We contented 
ourselves with the slower but safer ^'gharry," 
and drove to Man-Mandil ghat, where we took 
boat, an over-decked top-heavy structure rowed 
by four men with oars having the maximum of 
loom and the minimum of blade. In addition 
to the four men who rowed there was one who 
shouted a good deal and steered a little, and 
two who did nothing till we disembarked, when 
they asked for backsheesh. 

It was eight o'clock, an hour at which bath- 
ing is in full swing. AU along the town-side 
of the river ghats (stone steps) run down into 
the water. Generally there is a temple at the 
top of the ghat. By the Sindhia ghat are two 
lofty turrets, which appear to be toppling to 
the ground. The foundations, built almost in 
the river, have sunk, and it is said are still 
sinking. The veil of a temple close by has 
been rent in twain, and some day there will 
be shrieking and sudden death when these 
massive turrets complete their destiny and fall 
with a crash among the crowd always en- 
circling them on its way to and from the river. 
Lower down, a palace once belonging to the 
Eajah of Gwalior has sunk into the earth, only 
the ruined and roofless walls of its upper stories 
uplifted from the tomb. 

Where there are no temples or palaces the 
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sloping ground is taken advantage of for the 
carving out of grotesque figures of the gods. 
There is one of the brother of Vishnu, his head 
and shoulders carved out in the yellow stone 
of the perpendicular rock, his body from the 
middle downward being represented with legs 
apart. An inane, half-surprised look on his 
visage furthers the fancy that this is the 
representation of a drunken man, who has 
slipped down on his haunches and doubts 
whether he will be able, unassisted, to get up. 
The scene on the river's bank is a bustling 
one. Thousands of people, men and women, 
are coming and going by the steep stairways. 
Women with earthenware pots on their heads, 
red in colour and lovely in shape, though 
they cost but a few pence, come for water 
for household purposes. Others bring their 
household washing to the marge of the beauti- 
ful river, and side by side with pilgrims from 
distant Madras or the far north a woman 
washes her skirts or scrubs her brazen vessels. 
Bat the great business is to bathe, to wash 
and be clean from impurities more grievous 
than those that come from household labour 
or journeyings by the wayside. On all the 
highways and railroads converging on Benares 
troops of pilgrims wend their way. Benares 
is their Mecca, the Ganges their Jordan. To 
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behold the one and to wash in the other has 
been the daily dream and aspiration of their 
life. Many of them are very old, and to 
watch them tremblingly picking their way 
down the rough-hewn steps and eagerly 
clutching at the cool water suggests the doubt 
whether they will live to mount the steps 
again. Doubtless many would be greatly con- 
tent if death came to them here and now, 
and if life should vary its long unkindness 
by suddenly quitting them whilst their eyes 
feasted on the flow of the Ganges and their 
weary limbs were laved in its cool waters. 

It is hard for phlegmatic Englishmen to 
realize the sentiment with which the Hindoos 
regard the Ganges — Mother Ganga, as they 
fondly call it. It is part of their daily Hfe to- 
day, as it was in days through which history 
stumbles with faltering step. To the Hindoo 
the stately river is daughter of King Himalaya 
and of his Queen, the air nymph Menaka. 
The icicle-studded cavern at the base of a 
snow-drift from which the river issues is the 
tangled hair of the god Siva. To cry 
^' Ganga! Ganga! "three hundred miles dis- 
tant from the river is sufficient to wipe away 
many sins. To bathe in its waters, as blue 
and fresh when they pass Benares as when 
they first reach the plains, is eternal bliss. 
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To spend six years in following the river's 
course from the Bay of Bengal to the Hima- 
layas and back again is to secure a place in 
the immortal, imperishable world sung of in 
the Eig-Veda, '^ where there is eternal life, 
where joy and pleasure reside, and where the 
sun is placed." 

Life and death stand hand in hand on this 
consecrated ground. Close by the most 
crowded ghat is a funeral pyre, so near that 
the bathers might reach out their hands to 
warm them at its flame. This fire is always 
bm-ning, night and day, fresh fuel being 
brought hourly from the great city, which 
never seems to have one less in the bazaars 
because of these vacancies in households. 
When the bodies are burned out, the ashes 
are thrown upon the Ganges, and the stream 
running inshore mingles portions of them 
with the bathers. 

From some of the ghats wooden stages 
are built over the river, thus multiplying the 
accommodation for the worshippers. Here 
is an old man, his wrinkled face aglow with 
devotional feeling, on his knees at the 
edge of the stage, ladling up the water with 
his hands and muttering incessant prayer. 
Close by is a fine, stalwart young Brahmin 
going through the ritual with a rapid ease that 
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betokens long practice and no disinclination 
to get through with it as quickly as possible. 
Here is another Brahmin up to his waist in 
water working his fists in an energetic fashion, 
which at a short distance looks as if he were 
wanting some one on the opposite bank to 
''come on and have it out" in good old 
EngHsh fashion! On closer inspection it is 
seen that he has a piece of string round his 
neck, and that, holding it out first with one 
hand and then with the other, he is vigorously 
washing it. Here is a woman whose matronly 
figure is boldly outKned by the cotton drapery 
that clings to her as she comes up, wholly 
unlike Venus, from her third dip. A man close 
by scoops up the water in the palms of his 
joined hands and pours it out as if oflfering a 
libation, thrice repeating the ceremony and 
crying aloud his petition to his Preserver. 

There is wide variety of attitude and age, 
but all bound by the common bond of profound 
earnestness. There can be no question of the 
sincerity of the form of worship which neces- 
sitates standing knee-deep in the river in 
damply clinging cotton cloths, with the morn- 
ing air, fresh from frost-bound fields, blowing 
keenly. Not less in earnest are the Brahmins, 
who sit under umbrella shades at the head of 
the ghats caring for the superflous clothing 
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of the bathers, and waiting to stamp their 
foreheads with the mark which testifies to due 
performance of the morning function. This 
care-taking and stamping means coppers, and 
some of the stands must bring in a good deal 
of money. Seen from the boat Benares is 
very beautiful in the morning air. The 
minarets, which mark former Mahomedan 
dominance in the stronghold of Buddhism, 
stand out clear against the sky, that is 
momentarily deepening in blue as the sun 
rises higher over the broad river. 

In a population of this strongly marked 
religious tendency it is interesting to inquire 
what way Christianity has made. There has 
been no lack of honest and earnest endeavour, 
there being not less than five missionary 
societies which have agencies here, and some 
of them have been at work for over a quarter 
of a century. According to the census report 
of the North- West Provinces, I find the 
population of Benares is a little over 176,000, 
Of these 133,000 are Hindoos, 42,000 Maho- 
medans, and 266 Christians. How many of 
these are officials and missionaries I do not 
know, but at best the number of natives 
gathered into the fold by the united efforts of 
the missionaries is lamentably small. 

On Sunday I went to the mission-house of 
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the London Missionary Society, to attend the 
native service. It is a neat, commodious 
building, comfortably seated and possessing 
the attraction of a harmonium. In Mr. 
Hewlett, the pastor, missionary work has a 
model servant. When I entered he was 
earnestly preaching to eleven natives, one-half 
of whom were directly and officially connected 
with the mission. 

This was bad, but I gathered from a melan- 
choly little joke, heard from the lips of a 
missionary, that things are worse elsewhere. 
At Mirzapore it befel at one time that the 
native congregation was reduced to a single 
individual, a lad of fifteen. In com'se of time 
the news spread that " the congregation at 
Mirzapore is growing ; ' ' the lad of fifteen was 
becoming a youth of eighteen. Next, Christian 
India was thrilled by the report that " the con- 
gregation at Mirzapore had doubled;" the 
young man of nineteen had taken to himself 
a wife. 

Mr. Hewlett preached his sermon with doors 
and windows wide open. His house stands 
within the compound, a few yards distant, and 
his voice fell upon the ear of his dog, who had 
been taking a siesta in the verandah. Pre- 
sently the dog appeared in the doorway, and 
discovering his master in the pulpit walked up 
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to him and entirely disappeared from view, 
save that its tail was left wagging in the 
friendliest way outside the limits of the pulpit. 

This is a trivial story, but it has a grave 
moral. If a man like Mr. Hewlett, a scholar 
and an earnest, simple, gentleman, whom men 
and dogs are instinctively drawn towards, has 
not more to show for twenty-three years unre- 
mitting labour than this scanty congregation. 
Christian missions are in a bad way in India. 
It is true that in the south there is a longer 
list of converts to show, but these are found 
chiefly among outcasts who, peremptorily 
cut adrifti from Hinduism, are peculiarly 
amenable to the kindly influence of Christian 
missionaries. In Benares, Mr. Hewlett's own 
testimony is "that for years the native con- 
gregation has hardly grown, either in numbers 
or in ability to support a pastor.'* 

But if the seed of the gospel fails in hope- 
lessly stony places in the stronghold of Hin- 
duism the missionaries are doing a great work 
in the way of education. In the London 
Mission College and Girls' School, 1266 pupils 
last year were receiving a thoroughly sound 
education. I came across one of the ex-pupils, 
a young feUow who is the proprietor of a well- 
to-do shop in the inlaid brass-work. He spoke 
excellent EngUsh, was bright and intelligent. 
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and was so pleased to find me in company with 
Mr. Insell, Mr. Hewlett's colleague in direction 
of the London Mission College, that he sold 
me a lot of things at their market price, with- 
out the customary preliminary of asking three 
times their value, and gradually coming down 
to fifty per cent, over it. In addition to the 
work carried on in the college and schools, 
and over and above her labours as principal 
of the girls' school, Mrs. Hewlett pursues the 
system of Zenana work, visiting the Hindoo 
women in their own homes. These things 
may even yet, as Mr. Hewlett with pathetic 
patience and courage hopes, bring about a 
great awakening in the Hindoo mind. In the 
meanwhile the benefits of the educational 
system administered by the missionaries is 
unmistakable, and cannot fail to bear fruit in 
increasing measure. 

The general position of Christianity in 
India as affected by mission labour is grimly 
told in the official statistics of 1871, the latest 
available. These show that of the 240 
millions then peopling British India, only 
718,000 were Christians, considerably less than 
half per cent, of the population. Of these only 
a small proportion are Protestants. In Madras, 
for example, where more than half the converts 
have been made, of a total of 633,760, 416,068 
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are Eoman CathoKcs. Of the total number 
of Christians in India, British and feudatory, 
the Eoman CathoKcs claim 1,317,782, and the 
Protestants, 326,000. The superior tactical 
adaptability to circumstances of the Boman 
CathoHc priesthood may be held in some 
measure to account for this remarkable dis- 
crepancy. K it were part of the business of 
a Protestant missionary in China to have 
pictures of the Annunciation in the mission 
room, he would be content to follow early 
models of art. The Jesuits know better than 
that, and their chapels are adorned with 
pictures of the infant Jesus in a pigtail, and 
Mary tottering on feet squeezed small enough 
to please a Mandarin. 

The conversions to Protestantism, such as 
they are, have been the result chiefly of the 
London Missionary Society, which entered the 
field in 1798 ; the Church Missionary Society, 
which sent out its first representative in 1814; 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
which followed in 1826; the Presbyterian 
Missions, which opened in 1830 ; and the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Society. Excludingthe Scotch 
Church, of which I have no particulars, the 
other four societies maintaiu their position at 
an annual expenditure of £166,000, contributed 
from home. In addition to this there are 
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special funds and money raised in India, which 
would probably bring the expenditure up to 
something like a pound per convert per annum. 

In the afternoon we were on the river 
again, rowing to Eamnagar, the palace of the 
Maharajah of Benares. The castellated front 
of the palace stands boldly out on the river 
bank, and through the bright clear atmosphere 
seemed distant only half an hour's rowing. 
But this prospect is illusory, and it was after 
an hour and a half s battling with the current 
that the men brought the boat to the landing-* 
place at the foot of the castle. The scene on 
the river in the afternoon is greatly changed 
from that witnessed in the early morning. 
The ghats are almost deserted, though here 
and there are to be seen tardy worshippers 
bathing their thinly draped bodies in the 
holy stream. 

Godliness having been cared for in the 
morning, cleanUness has its due sequence in 
the afternoon. Men and women, kneeling on 
the bank or standing ankle deep in the water 
on the steps of the ghat, were busy scrubbing 
pots and pans or washing household linen. 
The Brahmins, save one at a remote ghat, had 
gone, only their umbrellas remaining to mark 
the spot sanctified by their presence and 
ministrations. The broad river, shading from 
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green to blue, and wonderfully clean consider- 
ing the hourly pollution of a great city, flowed 
steadily on, sparkling in the sunlight . Looking 
back, growing distance added enchantment to 
the city standing high up on the bank, with its 
frontage guiltless of a straight line, and the 
twin minarets of the mosque always the most 
prominent feature in the picture. Of all 
possible views of Benares, the best is to be 
obtained by a journey towards Kamnagar. 
The city, following the bank of the river, 
curves outward in crescent form, displaying 
all its beauty to the south. The opposite 
bank going towards Kanmagar is a flat plain, 
9, brown bank showing where the river over- 
flows after the rains, and beyond this, fields 
dressed in the Uving green of the young shoots 
of late autumn-planted wheat. 

When the Ganges rises after the rains, it 
does so in a manner worthy of its reputation. 
At the Maharajah's palace there is a water- 
mark, showing how the river rises in August 
from thirty to forty feet. On the low bank, 
now deserted by the stream, a flock of vultures 
were gathered, discontentedly picking at the 
ribs of a skeleton. A little further on some- 
thing was floating in the water, serving as a 
resting-place for a flock of smaller birds, who 
diligently pecked at it. We were too far off to 
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see what this was, but it was too probably a 
dead body. There is no municipal law at 
Benares forbidding the casting of dead bodies 
into the river. This is, however, done only 
in the cases of people too poor to pay two 
rupees for wood to light a funeral pyre. It is 
equivalent to a pauper's funeral ; but as there 
are many paupers in Benares, there are many 
corpses in the Ganges. 

A little apart from the vultures perched on 
the skeleton, a sirus paced in solemn medita- 
tion. The sirus is much like the stork, though 
with bigger body and broader bill. Its stride 
is curious, the pompous way in which it slowly 
draws its foot up and plants it out for another 
stride, combined with a slight swagger of its 
tail, being reminiscent of a being something 
between a churchwarden and a masher. It 
took no notice of the vultures at their sorry 
banquet, nor of the smaller birds perched on 
the vultures' backs, nor of the sky overhead, 
nor of the river rustling by, nor of the great 
city in the solemn stillness of the opposite side 
of the river. It paced up and down with its 
ridiculous stride, its head hung down in medi- 
tation, and the movement of its body sug- 
gestive of its having its hands clasped under 
his coat-tails. Scarcely less comical was its 
mate, sitting on the bank with its legs, pro- 
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digiously long from knee to claw, spread out 
flat before it, hooked from the knee, as a man 
might rest on his elbows. 

The sirus is always found in couples, and 
there is a pretty legend, doubtless founded 
upon fact, that when one dies, its mate, 
refusiQg food or drink, pines away* Caught 
young and tamed, the sirus will answer the 
purpose of a watchdog. It makes a curious 
noise, which gives wamiug of the approach of 
strangers by day or night, and has an impartial 
way of pecking at the legs of unfamiliar 
visitors, which makes it interesting. Some 
people who have tried it say the flesh of ita 
breast is very good eating. Broiled with 
onions, it makes a passable substitute for beef- 
steak. But its chief commercial value when 
dead lies in its long legs, which from the knee 
down to the claw make a pipe stem much 
affected by the natives. 

Still nearer the palace a body was burning 
under a pile of wood, by the edge of the river, 
the bereaved relatives sitting on the bank 
dressed in white. The funeral was not going 
oflf very successfully. The wind, such as it was, 
blowing from the south, had lit up that side 
of the pile, leaving the other untouched. The 
undertaker's men, evidently famihar with this 
mischance, stood at the side, and with what 
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looked like a red tablecloth fanned the dying 
embers into a flame, laughing and talking 
the while as if the freshness of the joke of 
cremation never palled. 

The descendant of one of the ancient 
princes of India has a right kingly watchdog 
at the gate of his palace at Eamnagar. This 
is a tiger, which a month ago was roaming 
free in the Maharajah's jungle some twenty 
miles off. He was caught in a trap cunningly 
prepared, and after infinite labour and no 
sHght personal danger was caged and brought 
in triumph to Eamnagar. For the people of 
India the tiger has an interest quite different 
from that which stirs the breasts of visitors to 
the Zoological Gardens in Kegent's Park and 
kindred institutions. For Western people the 
tiger is a curiosity; for the Hindoo it is a 
painful reality, like hunger and houselessness. 

At this ve^ time of ^ting, ttiere is a viUage 
in India on the outskirts of which devoted 
poUcemen, dressed in women's clothes, are 
walking about. The neighbouring tiger, with 
a fine appreciation of quaUty, will lunch only 
off the female inhabitants, and after many 
vain attempts at catching him by traps and 
legitimate hunting this device has been had 
recourse to, hitherto without success; for whilst 
the disguised policemen walk about in abso- 
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lute safety veritable women are from time 
to time snapped up. 

Doubtless the tiger at Kamnagar had fre- 
quently contemplated a visit to the village,, 
but not precisely in this style. Keflection 
on this unfulfilled intention may add to the 
poignancy of his feelings. However it be, he 
is the most sublimely wrathful creature I ever 
saw. Still fresh from the jungle he has not 
learned that trick of restlessly pacing round 
the cage, with which Zoological Gardens tigers 
amuse themselves. He lies at the remote end 
half rising when a crowd gather round, and 
with lips drawn back and bristles stiff as lance- 
poles, he growls. At times the noise, which 
seems to shake the cage, is more like a moaning 
sigh of infinite regret than an ordinary growl. 
Here are these people, ten or a score of them, 
within the length of haK a bound, and between 
him and them what looks like a frail imma- 
terial mesh of bamboo. But he knows its 
strength, for he has tried it, springing with 
a single bound from the further end of the 
cage, expecting to find himself plump in the 
crowd, astonished and dismayed to find hi^ 
head beaten against iron bars. 

He has given that up now, and, spreading 
out his magnificent body at full length at the 
end of the cage, only growls. Once an in-; 
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genious villager rattled a stick through the 
open bars of a narrow porthole by the tiger's 
head ; then he leaped up, and, with hate and 
rage blazing from his eyes and thunderous 
growls issuing through his closed teeth, he 
smote the iron bars with his mighty paw. 

After the tiger the palace of the Maharajah 
was a very poor affair. Admission is obtained 
through a gateway and by an ill-kept court- 
yard, flanked on either side by shabby huts in 
which the prince's retainers Uve. There was 
a sentry at the gate dressed in what looked 
like the cast-off clothing of a British soldier. 
He was lounging about the gateway as we 
approached. At sight of us he took up his 
gun, and, like the faithful sirus, whom he 
resembled to the extent that he had a red tuft 
on the top of his head, showed a disposition 
to peck at us with the bayonet. As he was 
inflexible we had to wait till our cards were 
sent in and were permitted to pass only 
when the Maharajah's private secretary, a 
baboo with kindly face and gentle manner, 
came to the rescue. When we left, the sentry 
was again caught napping ; but he shouldered 
his rifle with comical alacrity as we came in 
sight, and as he saluted, looked more than 
ever like the soldier of the burlesque stage. 

The apparition, not unfrequent, of natives 
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with red hair is startKng till it is known that 
the effect is obtained by dye. The mandlee, 
a leaf somethiag like the myrtle, works this 
wonder, and is much used by the Mahomedan 
soldiers. We did not see the Maharajah, who 
happened to be at prayers. His Highness 
engages in devotion for twelve hours a day 
straight off, and has done so for twenty years. 
This habit, commendable in itself, interferes 
somewhat with his opportunities of social in- 
tercourse. Six hours he sleeps, six hours he 
devotes to mundane affairs, and the rest to 
heaven. Should there be any imperative call 
upon him, such as the visit of the Nizam, 
which happened the day before our visit, he 
takes the necessary time out of his sleep. 
One half the day is inviolably dedicated to 
preparation for the world to come. I asked 
the baboo whether the heir-apparent was 
devotional to equal extent. 

** No," he said, with a sigh ; *^ he takes only 
one hour in the morning and haK an hour at 
night." 

The rooms of the palace are large and 
lofty, but the effect is spoiled by the importa- 
tion of glass chandeKers with coloured globes 
and furniture from Tottenham Court Eoad. 
The attendant showed with especial pride half 
a dozen French musical boxes under glass 
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cases, whioli when wound up played jigs and 
set birds hopping about on trees, monkeys 
performing, niggers clanging cymbals, and 
other vulgarities. It was pitiable to see these 
things in the house of a man who had within 
reach the illimitable art treasures of India. 
The only decent things in the palace were the 
marble floors, the inlaid marble chimney-piece 
in the drawing-room, and an ingenious clock, 
a dupKcate of which the Maharajah with 
characteristic generosity presented to the 
Prince of Wales, who had admired the original. 
As we rowed back to Benares the sun had 
set, and night was swiftly descending over river, 
fields, and city. The mist, rising from the 
Ganges, had wrapped itself round the city like 
a mantle. A second fire had been lit close by 
where the ashes of the one we had watched in 
the afternoon stiU smouldered. They glowered 
upon us as we passed the low bank like two 
great red eyes peering across the darkling 
river at the great city on the other side, which 
we could not see, though we could hear the 
far-oflf munnur of its multitude. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE BESIDENCY AT LUOKNOW. 

LucKNOW might well be named the City of 
Palaces. Long the residence of the kings 
of Gude, it has been dowered with many 
imposing buildings where formerly royal 
state was kept, and where now British ofl&cials 
carry on their work, or the infrequent footfall 
echoes through tenantless rooms. It would 
seem that whenever time hung heavy on his 
hands the King of Gude built a new palace. 
They are not excellent in any way, and a 
glance at the outside as the traveller passes 
is sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
occasion. 

Prominent among a score of these royal 
buildings is the Hoseinabad Imambara, with 
which the third King of Gude endowed the 
city. Like many of the ancient buildings in 
India, it is a mausoleum, inclosing the tombs 
of the king and his mother. It is a poor. 
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smoking awaiting the arrival of a customer. 
But the customer comes only at rare intervals, 
and though he makes a terrible noise when 
he arrives, that will not strike the balance 
of the long blank in the day's business. In 
these Indian bazaars business is conducted on 
a literal adaptation of the principle " much 
cry and little wool " — or Httle cotton goods, 
musKn, brass-work, inlaid metal, gold, em- 
broidery, or pottery, as the case may be. 

For Enghshmen the real interest of 
Xiucknow lingers round the looped and win- 
dowless raggedness of the Eesidency, held by 
a handful of gallant men during the mutiny. 
The Eesidency is approached through a 
broad Portland Place-hke thoroughfare in the 
Quarter of Palaces. Eighty-three years ago 
it was resigned by the reigning Nawab for 
the use of the British Eesident at his court. 
The Baillie Guard Gate, the outpost of the 
gallant defenders of the Eesidency, is now 
a few ruined walls eloquently pitted with 
bullet-marks. Where in 1857 the native city 
stood, creeping close up to the walls of the 
Eesidency compound, a fair park now smiles. 

It has been the policy of the British, alike 
at Delhi, Cawnpore, and Lucknow, while 
preserving the memorials of the defence of 
the beleaguered loyal troops, to level with 
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the ground the congeries of houses from 
which the mutineers poured their shot and 
t^hell. Close hy the BaiUie Guard Gate — 
so called from Colonel Baillie, the officer who 
commanded the first Kesident's escort — is 
Dr. Frayrer's house. Hither Sir Henry 
Lawrence was* carried on receiving his fatal 
wound, and here he died. A roofless chamber 
in this battered house bears the inscription : 
'' Here Sir Henry Lawrence died, July 4, 
1857." 

There is an underground room where a 
number of ladies and children passed through 
the dreadful days of the siege, with shot and 
shell whistling overhead and the slow progress 
of the day marked by the deadly cannonade. 
Every morning at daybreak it began, con- 
tinued till the heat of noon came on, then 
fell away, to begin again in the afternoon and 
continue as long as light lasted. When relief 
came, and the garrison with its womenkind 
had been quietly withdrawn in the dead of 
the night, the mutineers, breaking in, and 
mad with rage to find their prey had escaped, 
vented their fury on the dnmb sticks and 
stones of the house, smashing everything that 
was breakable even to the stone staircases. 

The Eesidency must in its time have been 
a pleasant house, standing on one of the 
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highest spots of ground in the city, with a 
fine view of the country beyond. Entrance 
is obtained by one of those broad, lofty 
porticoes that are a feature in all Indian 
houses of the better class. At some distance 
in front, just behind the Baillie Guard Gate, 
is the banqueting hall, where gloomy state 
dinners and gayer balls were given before 
the trouble came. This building admirably 
served as a hospital during the siege. Like 
all other outbuildings, the banqueting hall 
is battered with cannon-shot and perforated 
with bullets. As for the Eesidency itself, it 
is simply a heap of ruins. On a mound close 
by is a prim Maltese cross reared " in memory 
of Sir Henry Lawrence and the brave men 
who fell in defence of the Eesidency." It is 
a poor, mean-looking thing to stand as the 
ofl&cial memento of so glorious a deed. But 
EngHshmen have always been more successful 
in doing great deeds than in commemorating 
them in marble or brass. 

The true memento of the defence of 
Lucknow, and the only one needed, is the 
picturesque ruin of the Eesidency itself^ 
Every portion of a wall standing, every roof- 
less room entered, has its story, written in 
the sharp, decisive handwriting of cannon 
or rifle. Here is the room where Sir Heniy 
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Lawrence was sitting at breakfast on the 
2nd of July, 1857, when a shell came in 
through the window and mortally wounded 
him. It is a small room, looking on to a 
verandah with a tower beyond. If the gunner 
who laid the mortar had seen the British 
Eesident across the intervening space and 
through brick walls, he could not have taken 
surer aim. The hole in the outer wall through 
which the shell passed still exists, precisely 
as it was made, and one can clearly trace 
its course across the verandah through the 
window and into the little room where Sir 
Henry sat apparently in full security. 

Here is the Tykhana to which a former 
Begum was wont to retire from the heats of 
summer. It is some feet underground, and 
no place could have been better designed for 
the purpose to which it was put during the 
siege, when two hundred and fifty women 
and children lived here, or rather here died 
daily. When the Begum dwelt here, fresh 
air and sunlight came in through the care- 
fully constructed portholes near the roof. 
With a constant hail of shot and shell raining 
on the place it was not felt permissible to 
leave these apertures unguarded. They were 
accordingly blocked up, and in darkness, with 
scanty supplies of fresh air, sick in body and 
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sore at heart, women and children dwelt in 
this chamber for five months and five days. 
One morning, in spite of all precaution, a 
shot found its way through one of the blocked- 
up windows, and a deep hole low down on 
the opposite wall shows where it landed. No 
one was hurt, but one lady died of fright. 

Food and water were brought to the 
prisoners through a secret underground 
passage communicating with the Tykhana. 
Like the house of Dr. Frayrer, this carries 
proof of the fury of the mutineers when they 
leaped over the mud walls of the entrench- 
ment and entered the silent and deserted 
Eesidency. Having no EngUsh men and 
women to slash and hack, they turned with 
impotent fury upon the very stone staircases 
of the Tykhana and broke them down. 

Here is the guard-room, next door to the 
fatal breakfast-room, where six soldiers were 
buried alive in the ruins created by a shell. 
Here is the tower, honeycombed with caimon- 
shot, on the top of which day after day some 
gaUant ofl&cer volunteered to stand, telescope 
in hand, and report the movements of the 
mutineers. Shot and shell flying around the 
Eesidency constantly struck here and there; 
but this tall tower, on which the British flag 
defiantly floated, was a mark always being 
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struck, and the marvel is that so much stands- 
Here is the flagstaff, cut in twain by a 
cannon-ball in the early days of the siege, 
patched together with iron hoops, and once 
more carrying the flag before the exultant 
shouts of the mutineers had gone the full 
round of their camp. 

The flag, riddled with shots, is still pre- 
served, and on Christmas days and Sundays 
floats from the patched-up flagstaff on the 
old tower, looking out on a scene in strange 
contrast with that it witnessed in 1857- 
Except the Tykhana, which is reaUy a cellar, 
there is not a roof to any chamber in the 
Eesidency. Very early in the siege the 
upper rooms were rendered untenable, and 
the work of destruction was finished when the 
mutineers broke in* 

Throughout the grounds dwarf brick pillars 
mark the places where the various batteries 
stood. One place not marked, though it is 
worthy of a tablet, is the drain through which 
Mr. Kavanagh made his way into the city, 
and so on to the Alambagh, with a letter to 
Sir Henry Havelock, who had established 
himself there with the relief column. Mr. 
Kavanagh had dressed himself as a native; 
but a man cannot creep through a mile or so 
of drain pipe without obtaining a suspicious. 
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appearance. As he emerged at the other 
end of the drain he was arrested and taken 
before the rebel leaders, but succeeded in 
getting off and placed his missive safely in 
the hands of Sir Henry Havelock. 

The churchyard behind the Eesidency is 
full of interesting memorials of the siege. 
Of the little church itself the mutineers 
scarcely left one stone standing upon another. 
Near its ruins is a plain marble slab bearing 
the legend: ''Here Hes Henry Lawrence, 
who tried to do his duty." This is the full 
inscription as usually quoted, and it would 
seem difl&cult to spoil its touching simplicity. 
This has, however, been done by the curious 
rider, so familiar in the death sentences of 
the judges in the Old Bailey, "May the 
Lord have mercy on his soul." 

There is an odd monument over the grave 
of a lady burnt by the explosion of a shell. 
The slab on the top is carved into curious 
convolutions, designed, it is said, to simulate 
the blisters which broke out over the imfortu- 
nate lady's body. There is a monument over 
the grave of the lady killed in the Tykhana 
by a shot that never touched her. " Sacred," 
so the inscription runs, *' to the memory of 
the young wife of Captain Lancelot, who died 
of fright, 16th July, 1857." In one corner 
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of the cliiirchyard is a little cluster of graves 
where lie the children who did not survive 
their baptism of fire. 

As we stood by the pillar marking the 
position of one of the hottest batteries, served 
only by volunteers, two jackals trotted into 
the compound outside the graveyard, and, 
lifting up their voices, piteously howled. But 
this was the only note of discord in a place 
where the peace of a summer day reigned, 
and where under the shade of the sacred 
peepul tree and the tower-like tamarind, the 
sorely tried sojourners in the Eesidency take 
their rest. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

CHBISTMAS AT CAWNPOBE. 

With the thermometer at eighty in the shade, 
with roses blooming in the gardens by the 
wayside, and violets scenting the air in the 
Memorial Gardens, it is hard to beheve that 
this is Christmas Day. The imagination is 
not greatly helped by tlie scene around. It is 
impossible, with whatever goodwill, to imagine 
Trotty Veck, with his red comforter twisted 
round his head by way of turban, a pair of 
trousers made out of a cotton duster, and, for 
all other clothing, a bright yeUow cloth hung 
about his shoulders. Nor is Tiny Tim to 
be recognized among the heap of half-clad 
children that swarm in the streets, though 
heaven knows some of them are sickly enoughs 
When night falls the condition of affairs 
grows more homely. It is cold enough for the 
most " seasonable " Christmas weather. Un- 
fortunately for comfort, domestic arrangements 
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«how at Cawnpore. The porch of the veran- 
dah in which I sit at noon and write, grateful 
for the shade, is festooned with ropes of mango 
leaves with garlands and marigolds drooping 
from them. Eunning up the posts at the gate 
are two gigantic plantain leaves. Thus is 
€very large house in Cawnpore decked because 
of Christmas Day. The Memorial Church is 
filled with the scent of roses, of which thou- 
sands bloom on the pillars, the arches, the 
pulpit, and the altar. Here, too, the mango 
leaf plays the part of holly, and the plantain 
makes-believe to be mistletoe. Walking out 
before breakfast this morning we met many 
servants hurrying along, carrying to their 
masters' friends the compliments of the season 
and big bunches of fragrant roses. 

We spend our Christmas Day all by our- 
selves, sole tenants of the hotel, which, by the 
way, is an exceedingly pleasant and comfort- 
able hostelry — a rare thing in India. It was 
formerly the officers' messhouse, and stands 
well back fi'om the road in the shadow of 
monumental tamarind trees. It is called 
^'The Original United Service Hotel," whereby 
hangs a tale. The present proprietor had a 
house a short distance off called the United 
Service. Some time ago it was burnt down, 
whereupon a smart native opened another 
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house, for which he borrowed a name that- 
stood in high repute with travellers to Cawn- 
pore. This did very well till another native 
opened a house, which he called '* Number 
One, United Service Hotel.'' This neces-' 
sitated the first pirate numbering himself 
/^ two," and now we have the " original.'' 

The comfort, which smiled through tiffin 
and made fresh promises for dinner, with the 
table prettily decorated with flowers, ever- 
greens, and a generous bill of fare, was 
destined to suffer rude echpse. It was the 
plum-pudding that did it. If there had been 
no plum-pudding there would have been no 
catastrophe. As it was, the landlord, anxious 
that the day should pass off worthily, ordered 
a plum-pudding, and gave into charge of " the 
butler," as the head native servant is called in 
India, a tumbler haK full of brandy. This the 
butler incontinently drank, and in the course 
of half an hour was hopelessly drunk. His 
baleful example spread with alarming rapidity. 
Every Christian servant on the premises, eager 
to do honour to the festival, got drunk; 
only the Mahomedans, unbehevers, remained 
sober. Unhappily (I mean in this particular 
connection), the cook was a Christian, and 
had been overtaken before he had carried into 
full effort the generous intention of the bill of 
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fare. The consequence was that practially 
we had no dinner, and the entertainment of 
watching the butler, with his glance fixed on 
a distant object, walking up the room as if the 
floor were a tight rope, holding in his hand a 
hot-water plate, from which the water either 
oozed out on the meat or trickled over his 
trousers, began to pall after the third course. 

The manager apologetically informed me 
on the following day that he had soundly 
thrashed the butler, a proceeding which, it 
appears, is becoming somewhat risky. 

'^ You cannot lift your hand now to one of 
tliem fellows," said the manager, with fine 
indignation, *'but they have you into court 
and you're fined five rupees. It's perfectly 
scandalous, and will be worse ; it's since this 
Ilbert Bill has come on. It's very bad for us 
here, owing to the resident magistrate. It*s 
Colonel Wheeler, whose sisters and father 
were slaughtered by Nana Sahib. Yet the 
man's as gentle with the natives as if they 
were Enghsh. He hstens to all they say, and 
as often as not goes with them. Once, when 
he was on leave, we had here another magis- 
trate, who tuas a man. It was Colonel . 

He had not been in ofl&ce five days before he 
had turned every native out of it. If a native 
came up complaining that he had been 
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thrashed by his master, he made short work 
of him, and the man didn't trouble to go 
back to court." 

"Aye," chimed in the manager's wife, with 

a sigh of regret, " Colonel was something 

like a magistrate. He was always just." 

" Now," the manager continued, ''we can 
hardly call our house our own, can't knock 
a fellow down if he's insolent, can't thrash 
the cook if he's late with dinner. But I gave 
it the butler last night ; and he daren't go to 
court, or they'd ask him where he got the 
brandy from." 

There was a gleam of comfort in this ; but, 
on the whole, the good old times seem to have 
departed from India, and the stereotyped notice 
posted in country hotels " earnestly requesting 
guests, not to ill-treat native servants," but 
to report delinquencies to the managers, is 
growing out of date. 

Cawnpore is built much after the fashion of 
Lucknow, being spread over a considerable 
plain, breaking forth into streets of houses in 
unexpected places. It is a busy place, being 
the principal grain market in the district. It 
is also a head-quarters of the cloth trade. There 
are two large cotton miUs here, and a third is 
being built. But its interest for the EngUsh- 
speaking race centres round the places where 
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is kept green the memory of Nana Sahib's 
cruel treachery. 

The story begins to be written on the bare 
space of ground where a few stones mark the 
lines of the camp where General Wheeler 
entrenched himself with his little army and 
his many camp followers. In the first week 
of June, 1857, all India was in revolt, the fijre 
burning most fiercely in Oude, whence the 
fiery cross had been sent round. Delhi was 
held by the rebels, and the descendant of the 
old Mogul kings had been tumultuously rein- 
stated upon the throne. John Lawrence held 
the mutineers in check in the Punjaub, but 
Henry Lawrence was already beleaguered in 
Lucknow, and there was not a native regiment 
in Oude that could be depended upon. On the 
6th of June the crisis came at Cawnpore, and 
found General Wheeler entrenched in this ill- 
chosen quarter. All told, he had 1100 souls 
within the hmits of his camp. Less than 600 
were fighting men, and Nana Sahib had sur- 
rounded the camp with an impenetrable ring 
of 30,000 men. 

Wheeler had thrown up a wall of mud, well 
enough to keep an ill-disciplined rabble out, 
but no protection against the rain of bullets 
and the incessant cannonading kept up from 
the camp of the mutineers. At first he had 
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two buildings which served for partial shelter, 
not so much from the fire of the enemy as 
from the deadly heat of the sun, and from the 
rains which had commenced. These buildings 
were speedily levelled by Nana Sahib's bat- 
teries, and there remained for the hapless 
refugees nothing but the bare ground and the 
open sky. At the end of three weeks, when 
hundreds had died and the rest were starving, 
the crafty Hindoo proposed terms of capitu- 
lation which were surprisingly generous. The 
troops were to march out, stacking their rifles, 
but wearing their side-arms. They were to be 
escorted to the riverside, where they were to 
take boat and make the best of their way to 
Allahabad. 

The road by which they started on this fatal 
march is clearly enough marked to-day. It 
follows a direct line for the Suttee Ghat, pass- 
ing under the high road at a short distance 
from the river. After the rainy season a rivu- 
let finds its way by this course to the Oanges, 
and it must have been heavy marching for 
Wheeler's men and the women and children 
who accompanied them. It is dry enough to- 
day — a dusty pathway through an arid plain. 
The ghat by which the sick and weary com- 
pany took boat was at that time a bui^ land- 
ing-place. At the top of the steps is the littto 
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temple and suttee-house which gives the gh&t 
its name. Other spots connected with the 
tragedy have been swept and garnished, and 
are guarded as sacred memorials. But the 
slaughter gate through which the unsuspecting 
men and women went to their doom has been 
left untouched as an accursed thing. The 
temple is doorless and windowless. The house 
behind, where a faithful Hindoo widow was, 
long time ago, burned with the head of her 
dead lord on her knee, is crumbling to pieces, 
and the tomb in which husband and wife he 
imdivided in death is broken and defaced. The 
steps of the ghat are half an inch thick with 
dust, undisturbed by the tread of human foot. 
The two peepul trees which witnessed the 
murder still flourish, and doubtless are green 
enough after the rains ; but just now the leaves 
are dust-laden and parched, and the grey, 
gnarled trunks lean over towards the river as 
if they had long been tired of life, and wo'uld 
above all things like to tumble into its cool 
depths. 

The place is indescribably lonely and desp- 
late. Standing by the temple there is plainly 
in view the bend of the river behind which 
Nana Sahib had hid his guns. A Uttle lower 
down on the other side of the river lay in 
ambuscade a regiment of rebels pharged with 
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the duty of slaying '^Hii wiioia xik: eiiZLiisa 
spared. Three boat-loads got q% hiui z-rsf^^ 
for a thousand yards in faixeied &c^<:;ifi77^ liiii 
with hghtened hearts at the ibou^^x zhjsi. zheix 
troubles were now over ; that no i^jyK 'v-AXild 
they see the terrible camp, with its ?:mager acxi 
thirst, its houselessness, its never-ceaam^ rain 
of bullets, and its frequent thnnderstonn of 
artillery. Just round the point the slaaghter 
began. The boats were sunk with eacmon- 
shot, and those who escaped and tried to 
reach the land were pitilessly shot by the 
troops on the other side of the rirer. General 
Wheeler, some of his officers, and most of the 
women had been halted under a tree, which 
still stands, eight or nine hundred yards 
distant from the ghat. When they heard 
the firing they knew what had happened^ and 
iled in wUd affiight along the main Tf/sA^ Bc^ 
the cavalry speedily hunted tbem 4f/wji^ The 
men were shot like dogs and the ir'>tMn and 
children carried oflf to Nana SaliiJl/'^ hvt:^^ 

Had Wheeler been able to hold out a fe^ 
days longer all would have been weJL ii^74^ 
lock was already on the march, hi* t^^OkXHf 
approach being made the signal for arj epiv>d^ 
which is the darkest act ia the hurrj^ 
tragedy. On the eve of going out to i^r^ 
battle to the English general Naiia Sahil^ 
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issued orders for the massacre of the women. 
They were invited to leave the house under 
pretence of bemg conducted to a place of 
safety. But they had had enough of the 
Hindoo's clemency. They refused to move, 
and were shot by volleys fired through the 
windows, Sepoys entering sword in hand and 
completing the work. This done, they were 
dragged out dead and dying, women and 
children, and cast into a well that stood 
opposite the house. There they were found 
when Havelock's men, having utterly routed 
Nana Sahib, entered the town, flushed with 
the generous hope of rescue. 

The Memorial Church stands just outside 
the entrenchment of Wheeler's camp. It is 
a substantial rather than a handsome struc- 
ture, built of red brick faced with sandstone. 
Round the chancel is a row of memorial 
tablets, set there " to the glory of God and in 
memory of more than a thousand Christian 
people who met their deaths hard by between 
the 6th of June and the 15th of July, 1857." 
As already mentioned, the church is to-day 
decorated for the Christmas festival, and over 
this memorial of massacre there runs a garland 
proclaiming, with grim but undesigned irony, 
** Peace on earth, and goodwill among men." 
Near the altar rail is a pretty marble font sent 
as an offering by the Queen. 
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As we stood in the churcii reading the 
names of the victims of the Mutiny we could 
hear the cheers of the British soldiers in the 
harracks, welcoming their officers, who had 
looked in upon their Christmas dinner of 
roast beef and plum-pudding. The barracks, 
built since the Mutiny, stand not far from the 
house which was Nana Sahib's head-quarters 
at a time when he was treating for the capitu- 
lation of a British general, and believed that 
within twenty-four hours Cawnpore w^ould see 
the last of the Enghsh soldier. 

The Memorial Garden is separated from 
the church by a space big enough to hold the 
oity of Cawnpore if the people could by any 
means be induced to dwell in neighbourly 
fashion. At the time of the Mutiny the well 
served the needs of a few stragglingT houses 
which in the eccentric disposition of the to\^u 
happened to find themselves here. Now only 
n marble cross set in a grass plot — dark iu ^-"^ 
shadow of solemn yews — ^marks the site o£r 
the butchery, whilst the well itself is a ^^^J 
minent object in a rich and well-ord,GTO 
garden. When Havelock reached Ca^'v^xxpore^ 
and found this terrible truth at the hottaxxx ot 



the weU, it was too late to furnish Circx&^^^ 
bmial to Nana Sahib's victims. Tb-^ ^ 
was bricked over, and in due time th^^^ 
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risen upon the site a beautiful marble figure- 



an angel with sad face, yet not sorrowing aa 
those that have no hope, but carrying in 
either hand the palm of victory. Over the 
gateway of the enclosure which surrounds this 
solemn burial-place is written — 

" These are they who came out of great 
tribulation.'' 

Bound the base of the statue runs the 
inscription : — 

*' Sacred to the perpetual memory of a 
great company of Christian people, chiefly 
women and children, who near this spot were 
cruelly massacred by the followers of the 
rebel Nana Dhoomdopunt of Bithwoor, and 
Cast, the dying with the dead, into the well 
below on the 15th July, 1857.'' 

In strange contrast with the scene recalled 
by these words is the aspect of to-day, with 
the sun shining down on bright flowers, green 
grass, and lusty trees, and all around the 
peace and goodwill of Christmas Day. 
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CHAPTER X^^I. 

THE CAPITAL OF THE GREAT MOGUL. 

I MADE an acquaintance at Cawnpore who is 
too interesting to be altogether lost sight of. 
We met first in the early morning when I 
was looking for the post-oflSce. There ap- 
proached from down the road a gharry with 
a human shoulder projecting from either open 
window, and a prodigious arm hanging limp,.. 
pensively enjoying the cool morning air. The 
nearer approach of the gharry disclosed the 
upper part of a gigantic man. His turban 
brushed the roof of the gharry as he sat, and 
if he had not got his arms outside I cannot 
conceive where he would have put them. A» 
I gazed he nodded in the friendliest way, ari<l 
when I asked if he knew where the pont- 
office was he stopped the carriage with effu^iV0 
politeness. He even made m it Im would 
descend, but reflection on the difficulties that 
surrounded hi^ getting ba<^k again tmde hUa 
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pause. As it was he insisted upon shaking 
me by the hand, and so bubbled over with 
friendship that I felt as if we had known each 
other for many years. 

His knowledge of English was not more 
than sufficed, with the assistance of gestures, 
to direct me to the post-office, and after he 
had shaken hands with me again the patient 
horse moved off with him. I marvelled much 
who he might be, but having no means of 
learning I had given up the puzzle when, I 
met him once more amid surroundings that 
deepened the mystery. 

I had obtained the address of the editor 
of a native paper pubUshed in Cawnpore, and 
went in quest of him, desiring to have a talk 
on the subject of the Ilbert Bill and other 
matters. His office was in the native part of 
the town, approached by a street so narrow 
that driving was inconvenient, if not impos- 
sible. Holding the address in my hand, I 
walked down the street, a narrow lane flanked 
with shops a few feet square, windowless and 
doorless. Native shopkeepers in the street 
at the top skirting the Memorial Gardens 
might, if they pleased, dress themselves in the 
borrowed plumes of the English. ^^Bhonsla 
Mistre'* might vaunt his ** furnitures room" 
and ** Mistry Janoji" might write himself up 
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^* couch-builder." But in this street, older 
hy a century than the English occupation, 
natives were content to follow old customs 
and retain ancient appellations. 

In each shop squatted a man or woman 
waiting for custom, which came but slowly. 
Occasionally a child came up and had weighed 
out to her with infinite carefulness an ounce 
of ghee, fished out of a jar by the impartial 
finger of the proprietor, which was next in- 
^ serted in whatever other receptacle had a 
call made upon it. Now and then a woman 
bought a few pice worth of rice, and the 
trade in betel-nuts was comparatively lively, 
For the rest the dealers sat in their shops 
gazing into vacancy or talking across the 
narrow passage to their equally disengaged 
neighbour on the other side. 

At the corner of a by-street sat an old 
woman with a few handfuls of parched peas 
stored in a bit of paper with a little tin 
measure designed to mete out the luxury to 
solvent customers. As none came, the old 
woman fondled the peas with bony hands not 
less parched than they, arranging and re- 
arranging them with a tireless devotion that 
must have added sensibly to their flavour. 
Perhaps she was hungry herself, and thus 
dallied with an appetite too expensive to be 
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satiated. I suppose the market value of the 
whole stock was one penny, and when this 
was turned over and the first profits gleaned 
the old lady would have her dinner. In the 
meanwhile she took in sustenance by the 
pores, as Joey Ladle was accustomed, m 
the recesses of his employer's cellar, to take 
his wine. 

Whenever I saw a comparatively well-to- 
do person I showed him the scrap of paper 
with the Hindoo's address on. Generally he 
tmned it so as to read it sideways, and in- 
variably returned it with a deprecatory shake 
of the head. No Christian, it seems, ever 
penetrates this quarter. 

At last I came to a place with "Press" 
written over it, and, showing the paper, was. 
directed by sign up a courtyard. There were 
stables outside, and at first that seemed all. 
But espying a narrow passage I followed it, 
and came into a courtyard faced by a house 
of remarkable appearance, flanked on either 
side by outbuildings. The house was a out 
between a disused gia palace and a show 
booth. It was painted in gaudy colours, had 
glass chandeHers hangiug down, and wafr 
adorned with many mirrors. In one corner 
of the verandah, rolled up in a blue-and-re4 
coverlet, was a patriarch fast asleep, and 
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there in the centre of the yard, sitting upon 
a low couch some eight feet long by six 
broad, was my mysterious acquaintance of the 
morning. 

He was as dehghted to see me as I was 
surprised at this second rencontre in this out- 
of-the-way yard in the native quarter- His 
back was turned as I entered, and he was 
gazing reflectively upon a basket of very dirty 
cakes which shared the couch with him. 
Around, in different postures all indicative of 
profoundest respect and veneration, were half 
a dozen men. One, waving a dirty pocket- 
handkerchief, was keeping flies off the too 
seductive face of the giant; a second held 
in his hand a stock of lime leaves ; and a third 
held fast in the damp palm of his swarthy 
hand a store of small pieces of betel-nut. 
From these the mysterious creature on the 
couch alternately helped himself while he 
gazed with troubled brow upon the casket of 
cakes, apparently debatingwith himself whether 
he should buy a pennyworth. 

But trouble vanished when he saw me. 
The cakeman was peremptorily dismissed, the 
other two servitors were waved off, and a 
great fat hand was affectionately pressing 
mine. 

*^ Post-office, ha ! " he said by way of greet- 
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ing, and that being his available stock of 
English he shook hands again. 

In his country this essentially absurd cere- 
mony is unknown ; but he knew Englishmen 
did it, and if he could not speak English he 
could shake hands, which he did frequently. 
I sat and talked with him for a time ; but I 
oould make nothing of him, and left with- 
out the slightest notion whether he was the 
Hindoo editor (whom otherwise I never found), 
or whether he was a false prophet or a de- 
posed prince. He was certainly, taking into 
account the absence of preliminary acquaint- 
ance, the friendhest man I ever met. 

Agra, called by the Mussulman Akbarabad, 
the City of Akbar, was not always the capital 
of the Great Mogul. He had begun to build 
it in 1566, but four years later a circumstance 
happened which determined him to move to 
to Futtehpore Sikri, some twenty-four miles 
distant. At this place there lived a holy man 
named Selim Christi, who foretold the birth 
of a son to the great Emperor. The son 
arrived in due time, a remarkable circum- 
stance in early married life which so pleased 
Akbar that he not only called the lad Selim, 
after the Sheik, but determined to go and 
reside in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
holy man, Agra was projected and partly 
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built, but that was a mer^ iek ji 7s1^ 'wir- 
of an imperial whim. The emissL mcnui j^t^ 
at Futtehpore SikTf. azid xratTrfm lie £ixi^ 
peror set about building' % pftlsee iur ooruKid. 
one for his Christfan w^. i rx'F -;r yuatspist 
for his other wives, a palace 5rjt juii ?"niii^ 
Minister, stables, a mizuL a pisrrHiui. i tnncu'ri 
chamber, and other marreilciBi ^cru%umi: 'Su't 
ruins of which stand zn, miH tar tcs^»«cmir 
imperial magnificenee and ^axe i^^ixia ^ iSt^ 
native workman. 

But the same posonal fzi&iemv^ '^iuir. m*< 
caused the ereatiozi of the eir? u^^^r^^hi fijt 
desertion. SeHm Chmti difKn^:'^^ l£iuu( <M^ 
pomp and circumstanee rf ^ae Osnrt 4U>^- 
fered with Ins devotioas. Hi^ Mts^ iiMr iM^^ 
tion as long as possible. no»ffifur iitM yp^iflMjf 
carpet in qmet plaees and :i7n«nui^ ^*»^4i<lrt< 
in the spiiit. 

At length liie erissEi eame. ?!ut >>rti«vMVN' 
having created &k <qpleiidiii :t?ui ^/vii^7 /^r^i 
of a town^ determmed t^ ^mei^vie Jt^ ax^ ^4«vm 
of impregnable &irtilii»fii«»ui. T;t4^ w«^ ^^ 
the folness of kif heart die lu'i7 ^i^^^V^ tsy^v^^ 

"My lorS,** he wiil, ^tv^^fy ♦ini^^ >t4ie 
your slave made Ae pi%rimd^ Vr X^/V" ^ ^>( 
never amid the beat erf the 'Jay fh^, -r^^/i^^.w^ 
of the nighty or Ae hm^rt^ ^/ ^Jj^, t^y/f<\^x 
was his soul M» WRly t<3»p(4M ay y'/Oi"/ 
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things as amid the distractions of this great 
city which the Emperor has created where 
yesterday was a lonely waste." 

"If it be your Majesty's will," said the 
Emperor, "that one should go, let it, I pray 
you, be your slave." 

And thus it was settled. The Great 
Mogul, worthy descendant of Timour the 
Tartar, invincible in war, sagacious in council, 
omnipotent conqueror of Hindostan, yielded 
to the fancy of the soiled and sainted ascetic. 
The word was given to move on to Agra, and 
the beautiful palaces, the spacious courtyards, 
the lofty council chambers, were quitted as 
promptly as if they had been furnished 
lodgings. The Sheik regained his soUtude — 
the greater solitude of a deserted city — and 
-when he died was buried here in a tomb 
whose floor is jasper, whose walls are marble 
inlaid with precious stones, whose doors are 
of solid ebony, and over which rises an arched 
canopy covered with mother-of-pearl, 

A city more or less was nothing to Akbar, 
absolute master of a hundred miUion men and 
of all the riches of India, Having created a 
splendid city at Futtehpore Sikri, he deter- 
mined to excel it at Agra, and succeeded. 
His palace with its many adjuncts remains to 
this day in a condition which enables a visitor 
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Indian Government at an expenditure of eight 
thousand rupees. Close by is the Motel Musjid, 
or Gem Mosque, a gem of architecture which 
would be held as matchless if a mile down 
the river, clearly seen from the walls of the 
fort, the white dome of the Taj did not seem 
to float, a fairy thing far up in the blue sky. 
In this mosque, built of pure white marble, 
Akbar was accustomed to worship in the select 
company of his many wives. The Emperor, 
the princes of his household, his Ministers and 
chief men of war, spread their prayer rugs on 
the marble pavement, while the ladies said 
their prayers behind marble screens which 
guarded them from wanton glances. 

Shah Jehan, grandson of Akbar, was half 
a century later provided with prolonged and 
exceptional opportunities of conducting his 
devotions in this mosque. His son Aurung- 
zebe, having arrived at the conclusion that 
his father had had enough of sovereignty 
when he had sat on the throne for nearly a 
quarter of a century, shut him up in this 
mosque and peacefully reigned in his stead. 
At the back of the Hall of Justice is a 
corridor in which lies Akbar's marble couch, 
grievously shattered and clumsily mended as 
if it were a broken dish. But even in its 
decrepitude it puts to shame a gilt-backed. 
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cane-seated, British lion-decked, uncomfortable 
monstrosity which the Nawab of Lncknow 
presented to the Viceroy when he held a 
Durbar at Agra. 

The Emperor's palace remains as to its 
main structure in excellent preservation. But 
its bejewelled walls have been sadly pecked 
at by successive hosts of conquerors, notably 
including the British soldier, who seems to 
have had a fine eye for jasper, agate, and 
cornelian, and a deft hand for picking it out 
with the point of his bayonet. 

The Indian Government with well-dispensed 
liberality have recently wakened up to the 
value of these priceless possessions and have 
not only taken measures to stop further 
depredations but have began the work of 
restoration. For the lart five years two 
hundred men have been daily employed in 
restoring the unsightly gapi whence the 
precious stones hare been plundered. Under 
a better taskmaster than Akbar the^ de- 
scendants of the early artisto labour^ enttifjff 
out marble with bows fstrtag with fine »teel 
wire, shaping and fohsbing pr^r^jm^ *t//r>et, 
and fitting them into the wall WTth a hi/My 
which but for Tailed colour would del/ di^ 
covery of the joimng ]daees. 

The original camog of the p^re tuxsUn, 

VOL. II. :Sp7 
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not being portable or saleable property, has 
suffered least, and. there are suites of rooms 
containing panels some four feet high, from 
the rough face of which are carved in relief 
beautiful flowers which bend their heads with 
all the graceful repose of the living plant. 
Even beyond these in beauty are the screens, 
each one carved out of a sohd slab in marble 
and looking like delicate lace-work. Some- 
times a whole window is thus wrought, giving 
glimpses of the Jumna which washes the 
walls of the fort, and of the green fields that 
lie beyond. Often it is an open screen over 
a doorway, designed to promote the circula- 
tion of air which is one of the chief ends of 
the house-builders in India. Wherever the 
screens appear they are beautiful beyond possi- 
bility of reproduction by modem art, and it 
is well that so many remain undamaged. 

In the Diwan-i-khas, or private audience- 
hall, is another throne of Abkar's, a slab of 
black marble six feet square. Like his couch, 
it is cracked right across. At intervals on 
the Line of the crack are two smudged red 
spots, whereby hangs a tale. When the 
Maharattas, continuing their triumphant cam- 
paign against the Mussulmans, took Agra, the 
Eajah of Burtpore presumptuously seated 
himself on the throne of the Great Mogul; 
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whereupon tho shocked marbhj crarJwjd nml 
a gout of blood issued from its an^uinlKitl 
heart. Many years later Lord Kllenborou^^li, 
having conquered the conqueron* of ilie 
Mooful dvnastv, took his seat o/j the tliroiM;, 
when once more the sensitive rrjarble dj^tjIJe'l 
a huge drop of blood. 'J'his ?-;ati';faclo/Jiy 
accounts for the seeorjd hWiu, 

Across the broad eo-jftv^irJ ;-•• a HHihllfj 
throne of white r/ia/oje. Jf v-re. %//;o/'; ;.'-;/ v^ 
Mussulman tr^'J.'tJo;.. t;.e h;;,;/;/o/ ■••. iv/." v.;..- 

wont to take }j:% beiuT 55;,^ ;;_r;;^'; ;.>. ;;..yr.tv 

bill ♦:; v% 'J_L i^r;^ -j. ^ t . .-. - y .- ./o . , . •, • . . . ' • 
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Ill 1 Lis part '/: r-.r ?;:....;.;; . ' 
mine 'J over. v.:t.j. u'yyyjk^r '/ 
carved lu r^iW. 0:* o: r:>. ;.■^i -^^'yr. '»' 
marble. Leauju;; o?;* o; :• ;, t,-, •-• j., ./. 

with squareK of \r/'i*:y *;:,*. w i.-v- ::>.:• o-^ .• ', 

to form a paeuj;. i^'^uj'. >"'-^;..: ; - .-'-.• 

somethirj^' jjj;% uae>:^'a.':j ;:.•'/; ;. .■ . • ,,^. -/ 
ivory pieeen A h' ua • \^ <i v. -/;.• ■ \- . ;. . . j • . , i 
number of pieiiy Mjn v.:..-. r .v\;' ;•, 
sqiiareb and mover; JJJ^.^L^-• >,■.- ^ . ..■ ,: , 
si^Tja] irom tnr- piavei-. J; ! . ...... 

also tiie Sljisjj-mejia ;. j/. :,/.: . . 
OriejjiuJ uath. the uia/ox-. rjj v...' .. > 
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which are decorated with thousands of bits of 
looking-glass. In Akbar's time the bath was 
served with water falling in a broad sheet into 
a marble basin. Behind the waterfall lamps 
shone. Others blazed amid the fountains, 
their refracted light gleaming at a thousand 
points where it caught the miniature mirrors. 

Leading out of the Zenana apartments 
is a small square jealously shut in by high 
walls. Here the ladies of the Zenana used 
to chaffer with happy merchants admitted to 
show their wares. The garden of the Zenana 
is, save in respect of lack of care, much the 
same as it was when the imperial wives 
walked and gossipped under the shadow of 
its trees. The centre is divided by stone 
copings into Uttle squares and ovals, some- 
times inclosing a foot or two of earth, and 
again forming the boundaries of a mimic lake. 
Here, too, is Muchee Bhawan, where Akbar, 
forgetful of the cares of state and assisted by 
his favourite wives, whiled away the summer 
afternoon fishing in a tank. # 

Becent excavations carried on in the neigh- 
bourhood of the fort have brought to light 
a number of marble pUlars, some broken, 
others whole, but all preserving the imperish- 
able work of the early sculptor. They lie in 
a heap in one of the courtyards, there being 
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apparently no settled scheme of dealing with 
them. Perhaps they might be spared for one 
of the London parks, as examples of the posi- 
tion which art had reached in India at the 
time Queen Elizabeth was on the throne of 
England. 

Outside Akbar's palace, but still within 
the circle of the fort, is a palace built by 
Jehangir, Akbar's son. The passion for 
palace-building was so great among the Mogul 
emperors that the beautiful house Akbar 
had built would not serve his successor. He 
raised one for himself and to his own per- 
petual glory. Going back for his model to 
his father's earlier essay at Futtehpore Sikri, 
Jehangir' s homestead is built of red sand- 
stone, and has in respect of architecture 
nothing in common with the dainty palace 
of his great father. Akbar's taste was essen- 
tially Mahomedan ; Jehangir, a longer settler 
in the conquered country, made his house 
a stately monument of native architecture. 

Not least in interest to the English visitor 
are the Gates of Somnath, which find lodg- 
ment in Akbar's palace. They are of sandal- 
wood, finely carved, with the colour deepened 
and enriched by age. As gates go, they are 
not massive, being only twelve feet high and 
not more than conveniently broad to be passed 
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by a pair of loaded camels marching abreast. 
On a panel on the left doorway are three 
metal bosses, said to have been taken from 
the shield of Sultan Mahmood. It was Lord 
Ellenborough who lifted the Gates of Somnaii 
into a high place in history. 

*'My brethren and friends," he wrote in 
the famous proclamation to the princes and 
people of India, issued at the close of the 
Afghan campaign of 1842, " our victorious 
army bears the Gates of Somnath in triumph 
from Afghanistan, and the despoiled tomb of 
Sultan Mahmood looks upon the ruins of 
Ghuznee. The insult of eight hundred years 
is at last avenged. The Gates of the Temple 
of Somnath, so long the memorial of your 
humiliation, are become the proudest record 
of your national glory, the proof of your 
superiority in arms over the nations beyond 
the Indus. To you, princes and chiefs of 
Sirhind, of Eajivana, of Malwa, and of Guze- 
rat, I shall commit this glorious trophy of 
successful war. You will yourselves with all 
honour transmit the gates of sandalwood 
through your respective territories to the 
restored Temple of Somnath." 

This remarkable production, which reads 
like the effort of a schoolboy who had spent 
his nights and days studying the bulletins of 
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Napoleon the First and Macaulay's essay on 
Warren Hastings, met with a fate which must 
have astonished as much as it pained the 
noble author. It was greeted in England 
with a shout of uncontrollable laughter, the 
reverberation of which stopped the southward 
progress of the gates. The princes and chiefs 
of Sirhind, of Eajivana and of Malwa hustled 
them along through their respective territories 
as quietly as possible. The Prince of Guzerat 
conveniently ignored the proud mission. 

The gates were stranded at Agra, and now 
find shelter in the palace of Akbar, surrounded 
by an iron kitchen-area railing of piim, un- 
compromising pattern, by which Birmingham 
shows what it can do when placed upon its 
metal. 

As for the Temple of Sonmath, it goes 
further to ruin without sighing for its sandal- 
wood gates, which in truth there is grave 
reason to doubt ever belonged to it. 
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grew np in matchless beaaty, and lit in t)ie 
breast of the heir>apparent that glowing 
passion the history of which is written in 
Moore's " Light of the Harem/' 

She happened to be engaged to Sheer 
Afgan, one of the nobles of the conrt, and 
being an exceedingly shrewd person married 
him. A match with the Emperor's son 
seemed more brilliant, bnt in those days it 
was by no means certain that an heir-apparent 
wonld reach the throne. Hij; Terr claim 
might proTe fatal to him, and if he were 
poisoned, strangled, or walled np, his wife 
wonld be in sore straits. Sheer Afgan, on 
the contrary, was in a well-established posi- 
tion, not too high to invite hostility and yet 
high enongh to satisfy the reasonable ex- 
pectations of Becky Sharp. When, however, 
Jehangir succeeded to the throne of Akbar, 
things were changed. Sheer Afgan was got 
out of the way, and his widow, otherwise 
inconsolable, married the Emperor. 

The new Empress immediately began to 
provide for her relations, who at news of her 
advancement flocked in from Tartary. Her 
father she caused to be made high treasurer, 
and all her uncles, her cousins, and her aunts 
had fat places found for them about the court. 
Having no children by Jehangir, she concen- 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 



"the wonder of INDIA. 



n 



The tameness of the common birds in India 
has been nowhere more strikingly illustrated 
than in this crowded city. On a piece of 
waste ground skirting one of the main roads 
a flock of sirus, numbering over half a hundred, 
are daily accustomed to gather and discuss 
the occupation of Egypt, the Ilbert Bill, the 
alleged designs of Eussia on India, and other 
matters of general interest. No one disturbs 
their consultation. No wicked boy throws 
stones at them, nor does any man raise gun 
to shoot. They have their talk out and go 
their way in search of whatever scraps house- 
holders may have provided for them. At the 
hotel many more sparrows than guests sit 
down to breakfast. They fly in by open 
doors, across bedrooms into the dining-room, 
walk about the floor, and sometimes alight on 
the tablecloth, helping themselves to crumbs. 
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Every morning one particularly pert fellow 
flies into my bedroom, perches on the inner 
window-sill, and with shrill voice and men- 
dacious detail tells me he built the Taj. This 
is manifestly impossible, and is confuted by 
well-known facts. But if contradicted he 
brings in two or three other fellows, who, 
sitting on the bed-rail, on the washstand, on 
my portmanteau, wherever there is clawhold, 
back him up with more details, creating a 
shrill clamour from which I am at last glad 
to make escape. . 

Before going to see the Taj, "the wonder 
of India," it is advisable to visit the mauso- 
leum of Kwajee Aeeas, commonly known as 
the tomb of Itmud-oo-Dowlah. This would 
of itself be worth seeing if it stood one 
hundred miles distant from the Taj. But the 
truth is that, after beholding the Taj, nothing 
of the same kind is worth looking at. Never- 
theless the tomb of Itmud has attractions of 
its own, and a history excelling in human 
interest that of many grander places. Kwajee 
Aeeas was a soldier of fortune who came from 
Western Tartary in the hope of finding ap- 
pointment in the service of the great Emperor 
Akbar. In this he succeeded, but the foun- 
dation of his supreme fortunes was laid when 
his daughter Noor-Mahal was born. She 
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grew np in matchless beanty, and lit in the 
breast of the heir-apparent that glowing 
passion the history of which is written in 
Moore's *• Light of the Harem." 

She happened to be engaged to Sheer 
Afgan, one of the nobles of the court, and 
being an exceedingly shrewd person married 
him. A match with the Emperor's son 
seemed more brilliant, bat in those days it 
was by no means certain that an heir-apparent 
would reach the throne. His verv claim 
might prove fatal to him, and if he were 
poisoned, strangled, or walled np, his wife 
would be in sore straits. Sheer Afgan, on 
the contrary, was in a well-established posi- 
tion, not too high to invite hostility and yet 
high enough to satisfy the reasonable ex- 
pectations of Becky Sharp. When, however, 
Jehangir succeeded to the throne of Akbar, 
things were changed. Sheer Afgan was got 
out of the way, and his widow, otherwise 
inconsolable, married the Emperor. 

The new Empress immediately began to 
provide for her relations, who at news of her 
advancement flocked in from Tartary. Her 
father she caused to be made high treasurer, 
and all her uncles, her cousios, and her aunts 
had fat places found for them about the court. 
Having no children by Jehangir, she concen- 



wcm. Coming to the throne oai the deadi cf 
his father, he pot out die eyes of his hn^ther 
Xoor-Mfthal's son-in-lfiir, impani&IlT stnn^ed 
an his other blood lelaxioiis, and cast into 
piison the dowager Empress. 

Here throngh long years this Catharine of 
Hindostan ate ont her Hon heart, comfcHted 
only by the memory of the days when she 
had been £rst at the conncil board, had led 
the imperial troops into battle, and had caused 
her name to be struck on the coin issued fiom 
the imperial mint, the first and last time till 
the epoch of Victoria that a woman's name 
was so honoured in India. 

Xoor-Mahal, as will appear from this simple 
story, was a woman of strong family affection, 
and it was in obedience to this impulse she 
boilt this great mansoleiun, Itmud-oo-Dowlah, 
Cor the entombment of her father. She sleeps 
by his side, life's fitful feTer over, only her 
story left to light up a Imid page in the early 
history of India. 

The Taj was built by Shah Jehan, 
apart from its architectural beauties, it is the 
most magnificent tribute ever raised by man 
to the memory of a dead wife. Jehan had 
married the niece of the terrible Empress 
Noor- Mahal. Moomtaz-ee- Mahal had in- 
herited much of the beauty of her aunt, and 
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instance of a river so rich in gifts as this — 
to give fish at its flood and corn at its ebb. 

Like the minarets at Benares, the Taj 
dominates the city. Its w^hite domes are 
seen almost from every point of view. It is ' 
approached through a magnificent gateway 
built of red sandstone elaborately carved and 
eloquent with sentences from the Koran. At 
the end of an avenue of dark cypress trees 
the Taj reveals itseK. It is built of white 
marble raised upon a platform of red sand- 
stone, the marble as purely white to-day as 
when it was polished. The building realizes 
to a great extent the structure of the New 
Jerusalem, which John in his dream at Patmos 
beheld, when the first heaven and the first 
earth had passed away — the great city whose 
'* foundations were garnished with all manner 
of precious stones," the first a jasper and the 
twelfth an amethyst. 

The uttermost ends of the earth were put 
under tribute to furnish building materials to 
the Taj. Jeypor sent white marble. The 
rare yellow marble came from the banks of 
the Nerbudda, and the black from Charkoh. 
China contributed the crystal; the Punjaub 
sent jasper, the cornelian came from Bagdad ; 
turquoises from Thibet, and agate from Ye- 
man. Ceylon loaded the Emperor's com- 
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gloom of the chamber, the light falling like 
dim break of day full on the end of the 
tomb bearing the inscription of the Empress's 
name. This is the crowning beauty of the 
idea of the immortal architect — the chamber 
all gloom, and only the name of the dead wife 
illumined by the soft daylight struggling down 
the staircase. 

Whilst we were enjoying the beauty of the 
inlaid work, easily enough distinguished when 
the eye grows accustomed to the haK light 
of the chamber, there came bustling down the 
steps an anna-touting intruder with a lantern, 
whose vulgar farthing light he shed upon the 
inscription of the tomb and proposed to carry 
round the chamber so that we might rub our 
noses against the masterpieces of the nameless 
artists. He was a Sepoy, and I confess to 
finding it difficult to repress the wish that 
he had died during the mutiny. He and a 
worthy colleague with another lantern were 
fluttering round the upper chamber when we 
arrived, pestering visitors to note this and 
that, to be seen only with their lantern, and 
taking all the graciousness out of the place. 
The authorities, who take such infinite care 
of the Taj, should confer a last favour upon 
the public by having these obnoxious pests 
removed. 
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note sung below it is repeated as if by an 
angelic choir, dying away in the faintest far- 
oflftriU. 

The building of the Taj occupied twenty 
thousand workmen twenty-two years, and cost 
three millions sterling, even in the age when 
there were no trades unions and no possibility 
of strikes. Some details are preserved in a 
Persian manuscript of contemporary date. 
The yellow marble cost J64 per square yard; 
the black marble cost £9 ; the crystal J657 ; 
the lapis lazuli J6115. Whatever might have 
been the wages of the workmen, the masters 
of art were paid on an imperial scale consider- 
ing the value of money at that date. The 
overseer was paid at the rate of J6100 a month, 
a similar wage being allotted to the chief 
illuminator and the master mason. 

It is perhaps interesting to add that the 
platform of red sandstone on which the Taj 
stands measures 964 by 329 feet; that the 
terrace of white marble built on this platform 
and from which the beautiful structure rises 
is 313 feet square; that the roof is uplifted 
70 feet from the terrace ; that the dome — 
70 feet in diameter — ^is 120 feet high ; and that 
the gilt crescent which surmounts the dome 
is 260 feet from the ground. The ' perfection 
of the architect's art is told in the fact that 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

DELHI. 

Waiting for the train at Agra, hanging with 
Hindoos and Moslems on the bridge, I saw 
a sight doubtless familiar enough in this 
ancient stronghold of the Mahomedan faith, 
but fresh and marvellous to Western eyes- 
As the train drew up there poured from it 
the incessant stream of third-class passengers 
which, coming and going, is the fount of the 
wealth of Indian railways. When the stream 
began to fail, four men, carrying two kangos 
chairs, approached the end compartment of a 
third-class carriage, out of which was pro- 
jected the head of a grim old man, becomingly 
attired in white turban and flowing robe of 
bright pea-green. The old gentleman got 
out when the cooUes came up, and a great 
white sheet was produced. This was carefally 
elevated so as to touch the top of the carriage, i 
the lower end draping the chairs and hiding 
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carnages on the Indian railways. But I 
caught a glimpse of him from the outside^ 
and noticed that he seemed to be occupied 
in making up a parcel of clothing. He had 
one of the large bed-quilts without which no 
native travels in this winter weather, and was 
hurriedly tying it around something. He 
opened the door and the bed-clothes began 
to move, clumsily making the descent from 
the carriage to the platform. Then it was 
clear enough that the bundle was a woman — 
possibly a young woman, certainly not a small 
one. 

With the bed-quilt pulled over her face 
and her body bent nearly double, she ambled 
off by the side of the old gentleman, disappear- 
ing up the staircase, where doubtless a kango 
awaited her. In the haste of covering her 
up, too much of the bed-quilt had been 
appropriated to her head, and as she bent 
forward there was disclosed a vista of loosely 
made trousers draggling down to the heel. 
I wish the old gentleman could have been 
made aware of this. I should like to have 
seen his expressive countenance when he 
made the discovery. But he was too much 
occupied in getting a third wife out of a 
crowded station and went on a little ahead^ 
all unknowing. 
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Delhi is a striking illustration of the 
passion for building which possessed the 
Mogul emperors. There is one Delhi, too 
well known to the British nation, who in 1857 
watched with bated breath the movements of 
the Kttle band of 8000 men who made beheve 
to be besieging the town with its army of 
30,000 rebels armed and desperate. But 
known to history there is not one Delhi 
but forty-five square miles of Delhis. The 
advantages of the site on which the present 
city stands were always clear to the old city 
builders. But, sometimes because Delhi had 
been rooted up by an invader, even oftener 
because the reigning emperor desired to 
associate his own name with the city, Delhi 
was always being rebuilt somewhere within a 
square of forty-five miles. 

The present city was built by Shah Jehan 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Five and a half miles are enclosed within its 
ramparts of red granite, battlemented and 
turreted. It has twelve gates, the name of 
one, the Cashmere Gate, being imperishable 
as long- as English history shall be told. 
Of the ancient Delhis there remain only ruins, 
the best known surrounding the Kootub 
Minar, the loftiest column in the world. At 
the present time it stands 240 feet high, 
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tapering from a base of fifty feet in diameter 
to a summit of thirteen feet. When first 
bmlt it stood sixty feet higher. Its form is 
peculiar being divided by heavy balconies into 
seven stories, the first three being of red 
sandstone and the last two of white marble. 
Six bands carrying inscriptions encircle the 
basement story of the tower. Some of them 
contain passages from the Koran, others hymn 
the praises of successive sultans who built the 
tower or from time to time repaired it. 

Like Agra, Delhi has its fort enclosing 
the palace of the emperor. It extends for 
a mile along the bank of the Jumna and is 
a mile and a half in circuit. On the three 
sides facing the town there rises a wall of red 
sandstone forty feet high, flanked with turrets 
and cupolas. The palace has suffered more 
grievously than those at Agra. Shah Jehan 
made the place too tempting for the times in 
which he lived. 

"Ach Gott," Blucher whispered as he 
looked round upon London, driven through it 
an honoured guest after the peace which 
followed on Waterloo, " what a place to 
loot ! " 

The thoughts of neighboming kings tm-ned 
with equal tenderness toward Delhi when 
they heard of the treasures with which Shah 
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melted down into a block of silver worth 
jei70,000. 

Of these barbaric splendours there is scarcely 
any trace left. Of the Peacock's Throne there 
remains only the marble block on which its 
glories were uplifted. The audience chamber^ 
a square marble pavilion, was transformed into 
a ball-room when the Prince of Wales visited 
Delhi, and fountains plashed, flowers bloomed^ 
and gay company gathered as they had been 
wont to do in the time of Shah Jehan. But 
that was an accidental and unrepeated reflec- 
tion of glories dead and gone. Leading out 
of the hall is a fine room with a balcony, on 
which Aurungzebe was wont to take his pipe 
and his ease, and watch the elephants tight 
on the bank of the Jumna which runs below. 

Here also is the Zenana, used as the mess- 
room of the 12th after Delhi was stormed- 
There is an underground passage of plain 
stone steps, by which the last King of Delhi^ 
an Indian "Mr. Smith" without the um- 
brella, fled when the Cashmere Gate was blown 
in* Less fortunate than Louis Philippe, 
Bahadur Shah was caught by Major Hodson 
when he had got as far as the tomb of the 
Emperor Humayoon, and sent a prisoner to 
Eangoon. 

The Turkish bath is not the least beautiful 
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empire, the walls of the audience chamber 
looked as if they were recovering from a severe 
attack of smallpox. This hall is now being 
repaired. The throne on which the kings of 
Delhi sat whilst giving pubUc audience faces 
an open court looking out upon what is now a 
tree-grown park, but was at the time of the 
mutiny crowded with native houses, spread 
out at the feet of the monarch, as was the 
custom wherever a palace was reared. 

The panels of marble covering the block on 
which the throne rests are amongst the finest 
carvings I have seen. Each carries alternately 
a lily and a sunflower of great growth and 
exquisite grace. The big heads droop as 
naturally as if they grew in garden mould, 
instead of sprouting in adamantine marble. 
An ugly iron railing of the kitchen-area order 
surrounds the base of the throne. 

"Why is it padlocked?" I asked the guide. 

"The canteen's close by," he explained; 
" British soldier gets wines, then when tight 
comes and smashes stones." 

The authorities check this misdirected 
energy by means of lofty railings, and the 
soldier, if he feels like smashing things after 
" getting wines," must needs knock his 
knuckles against the iron bars. With a fine 
disregard of historical and art associations, one 
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court. A little later another peepul tree, a 
larger one in the centre of the city, near the 
police court, bore fruit of another kind. Here, 
after the city was stormed, 250 mutineers, 
taken with arms in their hands, were strung 
up by the neck, half a dozen on a bough, till 
the stalwart tree bent under the weight of this 
unwonted harvest. 

Not far from the palace is the Juma 
Musjid, counted the most beautiful mosque 
in India. It stands in a court 450 feet square, 
paved with red stone, and approached by 
handsome gates of sandstone. In the centre 
is a marble basin full of water, in which the 
pious Moslem laves his feet before entering 
the holy place. The mosque is of immense 
size, surmounted by three cupolas of white 
marble, each crowned with spires of copper 
richly gilt. Two minarets, 130 feet high, flank 
it on either side. From these a splendid view 
is obtained of Delhi and of the ruins which 
for miles around mark the site of the earlier 
cities. The interior of the mosque is paved 
with slabs of white marble, each decorated 
with a black border. Some 1800 worshippers 
kneel at prayer here, and in the palmy days 
of Mahomedanism 50,000 more stood outside 
and joined in the service. 

There is to this day on the top of the 
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in a shabby green velvet box, much the worse 
for constant handling. There is in another 
equally shabby box of tawdry green velvet a 
portion of the Koran writ by the hand of 
Mahomet's grandson. King Tamerlane, the 
showman says, brought these precious things 
from Medina. 

Even of more absorbing interest is a red 
hair shown under glass in a mean little tin 
box, and looking at first sight like a cutting of 
stout thread. This is a hair from the beard of 
Mahomet, miraculously preserved through all 
these centmies. In another box is a stone 
with four very decided toe marks. This is 
the impress of Mahomet's foot. Looking at 
this bit of marble, and its deep imprint 
gravely held out to view by the hoary Mus- 
sulman in charge, it is borne in upon one that 
the Prophet was not a man in whose way it 
would be safe to stand. The hut in which 
these relics are kept is something like the 
dark room of a photographer, a similitude 
strengthened by the hasty manner in which 
the old Mussulman dives in, brings a relic out 
to the daylight, and when it has been duly 
examined, disappears in search of a second 
one. 

On a rail in front of the shed were tied 
bits of string and scraps of red and blue rag. 
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practice siL^ruar-j sucn >^ raa?. .v^r**?^ -r 'Sr^ 
temple of Xikko, Trier* aien lau't -r ..•^*^ 
hroTight petitioi:^ to B^tidha -rr:rr,pr v. «rr'^f^ 
of paper, which they Lefc -,g i "^^^^^ -M.-^^ 
his altar. As in Japan, I zu-^w^i n-rj^r :>ri- 
was an accumulation of the:^ «r59» ^-j^.-..;^ 
a gathering store of nnfalfl^ i^»:»:js*. 

The Cashmere Gate still iCi»ut4. rw ^-^la 
broken with cannon ball, ^slA x. tttv^^ t^, r. ". 
ing the names of the siz ILmJ^. tn^ u.^. 
natives who blew it up. Thrcni^^ x». med^^vt^, 
framework Nicholson led th^ lOsruufii^ V^^^\ 
and it is easy to trace his irier ^vrj^^^. \',^ 
narrow streets in which fightcx;^ ist^ut v. \u%\^^ 
with the mutineers, and faTrr-ijQg at *^,i<^:r. 
under the fire poured vyxi. 4wrts. i^'/*i. 
windows and roofs, of hauMe^, Xkjf^ a^^si u^%x 
made its way. Their objer^t wat to r^r-.^^:* 
the Cabul Gate, where a rebel watt^-.''' .-?;.: 
harassed the besiegers. The youju^ jj*;f.<?f >^ i; 
conspicuous object on horseback, xvi*; r^^v^'-^ 
in hand at the head of his loen, ^.w. i,*A 
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driven the rebels a few paces past the entry to 
the troublesome battery when a shot, fired 
from a mosque hard by, brought him down. 
The mosque has been angrily demolished, but 
a plain tablet let into the city wall marks the 
place where the hero fell. Nicholson sleeps 
in a shady cemetery overlooking the city 
where he completed his deathless fame, and 
where he fell in the hour of victory and in the 
earliest prime of manhood. 
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them, and they gladly did battle for him; 
but they were always at war with the pro- 
selytizing, meddlesome Auranzeb, and took 
their fuU share in bringing about the dis- 
memberment of the Mogul Empire. 

Whilst the great majority of. the native 
states of India have been merged in the British 
Empire, Eajputana still maintains a kind of 
complimentary independence, and lodges its 
sovereign prince in royal state at Je3rpore, 
Though there is no more fighting to be done^ 
Afghans, Persians, Moslems, and Maharattas 
all being gathered into the British fold where 
the lion hes down with the lamb, the Eajput 
still carries his sword. Driving about the 
outskirts of Jeypore we did not find a 
single man unarmed. The common labourers, 
weighed down with burdens they carried to 
and from the city, always found a loose hand 
for their sword, a good serviceable weapon, 
with a small hilt capable of being firmly 
gripped. They were not content to sling the 
sword to their belt, but carried it in then* 
hand as if peradventure an enemy lurked at 
the next turning. 

Jeypore stands upon a plain surrounded 
by hills, grateful to the eyes wearied with 
the level stretch of country from Benares to 
Delhi. The streets are unusually wide, and 
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full of life and colour. Strau},'e to say, the 
women are not handsome above the averajje, 
the type of beauty being retained only iu the 
male line; but they are graceful in figure, 
and delight in gay colours. As elsewhere iu 
India, daily life is carried on out of doors, 
the broad long streets lending fuller effect to 
the picturesque scene. Jeypore is a great 
agricultural centre, and along the pavement 
are strewn heaps of grain of beautiful colours, 
from soft greens to golden yellows. It is not 
likely that they were spread there with lesthetic 
purpose ; but nobody seemed to buy, and they 
made a rarely beautiful street decoration. 

Dyeing is a great business iu Jeypore. 
The cloths— orange, rose colour, pale green, 
yellow, and deep crimson — are of course 
<lried out of doors. As they come from 
the dyer's hands, the womenkind of the 
family take them up, spread them out at fall 
length, and wave them hither and thither in 
the summer air to dry. Glancing down the 
street and seeing a dozen groups thn«i mv 
gaged, it looks like some graceful scarf fhnrv^ 
which the women are engaged in, out of 
sh^er idleness, love of bright colours, ^y)«\ ^f 
langrous movement. Through the thron<? .n 
the broad streets glide tronps of cirnojc ,f 
fimuch finer breed than we have be^ii jrrro. 
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tomed to see. They move forward with head 
well up, lower lip dropped^ and eyes cast 
down under half-closed lids, imparting to 
their visage a comical " don't-know-yah " air. 
Camels do the principal porterage of Jeypore, 
but there are also in use a remarkably fine 
breed of oxen, standing fully sixteen hands 
high. 

Former Mahomedan supremacy has left 
its trace in the considerable sprinkling of 
Moslem women to be met with in the streets* 
These are recognizable by their dress, the 
principal article of which is a pair of trousers, 
tight from knee to ankle, but otherwise 
loosely made, superinducing an uneasy feeling 
that they are gradually coming down. The 
Eajput women of Hindoo faith dress much 
more than their sisters in Bombay. In that 
populous city the garb of the women is based 
on the model of Miss Nelly Farren^s favourite 
costume in Gaiety burlesque. A strip of 
cloth wound round the waist, and probably 
reaching the feet when hanging loose, is 
caught up between the legs and fastened in 
waistband at the back, leaving the swarthy 
limbs exposed downward from above the 
knee. The dress is, indeed, much the same 
as the coolies wear, and is contrived in the 
same dexterous fashion out of a single straight 
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length of ckf^ Ti^ JU^;y:jx -w^/isjfOi wear 
fall petticoaxs ccefii? Ksrm:. Vj thek unkleHf 
afFording anSsss c^jr.rc:^;^^/ for display of 
colour. Tbej si «. iL*: jiftr«iafe£:t, weaviiig 
cloth with a firrjfe: vL^ «£ud ^ little \/4iAuii 
aglow with tbc: ocA'.n^^ cf r:^^./ Urre^d^^ ^>iiie 
of the oainEi02jie« c^jgitt i$ two ikoujmu griii/l- 
ing at a irilL "^ ^ ti«e}' w^ih ji; t>ji? day* of 
Koe, and so mtZI l^ zx xhh ^jusiui/^ of tli<* 
Son of Man-" •»!«:: ^ fjzj: uoiil Im^ Uiketi and 
the other left-" 

The palace of ibe yhdhdx^y^ii m hiinaitA 
upon the ootsidrt^ of tiU? V/wii fartlii^t re- 
moTed from tbe raSwar. It jfe a jxxyr plttiCii, 
a kind of I>QnrtLe?r Ajx-^»d/e: fjun^i^ti^l fiom 
Tottenham Cocrt Hciad. Of late year« iim 
Maharajah h&E teiJt irk tis^/ul a Wdjy dwellmg* 
place, which i$, if jK/ftii>iifjlef wonu-. tlmn the 
older wing. It h ^ UAiy YdxiUi buildiiig; all 
bay windows and hsJeom^^ appareutly builfc 
in emulation of a moderci boi^l at Margate-on- 
the-Sea« There is nothing ir^ India more pitiful 
than these flX-diigciplinied enxLeavour* of historic 
princes to graft European fiirniture upon 
oriental life* The pLsuee swarms; with retainers, 
who parcel ont ymi^n among themselves in 
too ingenious faahion^ One solemnly con- 
ducts the visitor to the biUiard-room. Fancy 
visiting the home of the lineal descendant of 
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the Sun god to be shown a billiard-room, with 
cues, markers, shaded lights, and benches 
round the walls as may be found and enjoyed 
in an English hotel ! Having steeped his soul 
in barbaric splendour of the slate table, and 
shaded his eyes from the oriental glamour of 
the cues, the stranger is handed over to an- 
other attendant, who takes him to a reception 
room with furniture (Tottenham Court Road) 
massed in the centre as if there had been a 
ball yesterday, or were to be one to-night. 
There was a third attendant whose special 
preserve was a drawing-room, with Axminster 
carpets on the floor, glass chandeliers pendant 
from the ceiling, a marble consol-table, some 
bow-legged chairs, and many mirrors. I 
looked in at the door, turned and fled, with 
the three attendants after me, each demand- 
ing backsheesh. 

Passing through a courtyard I saw a group 
of men squatted on the pavement, who broke 
the horrid nightmare, and relieved the place 
from the aspersion of an ambitiously genteel 
furnished lodging-house. All wore flowing 
robes, crowned with turbans of many colours. 
They were playing a game something like 
draughts, except that the chessboard, made of 
embroidered cloth, was shaped like a Maltese 
cross. Four men played, a dozen looked on. 
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Before a ^y« made flk move I 

limb of the cross tiiiee aWjis-^hsoed iuy^ ^ 
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players and specta&ocSr mxESS "^ 

duct themselTes as if mardff ^ 

Faces grew black as uunuier: *7« ^^^^ 

under beetling torbazis ; drm: 

were made with both bands 

shouted at the top of ns T-.i«. Tr-*^ ,^'^'^ 

ceased as soddenhr as h La«i 



the dice mored one of tLe ^:Ct:^^>^« <rf. tfc^ 
cloth. Then the nets nar. yxk 'p *►*•* ••'^ ^ 
threw them over a Ha:b of tcji '^rvw, *'«r| 
once moie mmder was th<^ z:jiiiXf/^. Thi^ 
alternation of xiot x&d ^SSfsu/i ytr//:^^ f'^J^ 
unvaried legnkxitj doris^ tbi ?/^n r/.rrr%*A» • 
stood and watched; tot wAxAj ■»*» k*,**-^ 

The outhreaks prolonged tfj^ j^.'^,, ir/vi »/;/}*^j 

zest. 

Jeypore, like Delhi, >j*» it* hn\innu4^ 
and deserted palaces. In *AfJi/fr 'Wyn, uSu^f^ 
the Rajputs were alvsjr^ />r< t>/<> y/*/ </«i^/ 
their sovereign U^ed m * hitM ffuUtJ,**, !,„/# 
fortress, perched on a r'y;k wiiumU mUt» t,t,t 
of the present capitd. A«<W (i/fuh>inni.t.,i 
■am-beer) is to be appron/jWl w/M, "miHilHiht. 
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only on an elephant, the hill on which it 
stands being too steep for carriage traffic- 
The Maharajah courteously placed an elephant 
at our disposal, the rendezvous being fixed 
for a spot four miles out of the town where 
the steep ascent begins. 

Driving through the town evidence of the 
lofty scorn of the Eajput for the so-called 
triumphs of civilization was amusingly dis- 
played. On a wall some local artist had 
drawn, nearly life-size, an animated group. 
In the near foreground was an express train 
running at full speed. In the air overhead 
(perspective not having entered into the study 
of the artist) was an elephant, with four men 
in the howdah. The elephant was pacing 
along vent'd'terrej and was easily beating the 
express train. " Elephant first, the rest no- 
where" was the motto, unwritten but expressed,, 
of this spiiited drawing. 

It was in this street that, later in the day, 
I came upon an artist in sweetmeats. He was^ 
modelling out of a kind of toffjr various figures, 
chiefly native ; but he had gone further afield 
and produced an Englishman, unmistakably 
recognizable by the bottle held in his right 
hand, a pipe in his leffc, and a maudling look 
on his face. The way to Amber, after we had 
passed through the broad streets set at right 
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his forehead and the enormous flaps of his 
ears being painted in blue and red patterns. 
The motion was by no means pleasant under 
the hot sun. There was never any mistake 
when he put his foot down. I found that, to 
begin with, half an hour of an elephant is 
enough. But our journey there and back 
involved a ride of an hour and a half. 

The elephant had brought with him a 
copious supply of water which he tanked some- 
where in his stupendous chops. Every ten 
minutes, or oftener if he met a camel, he in- 
serted his trunk in the reservoir and brought 
out about a gallon of water, with which, waving 
his trunk to and fro, he splashed his chest and 
the front of his fore legs, a refreshing gust of 
spray rising up for the delectation of his " fare/' 
We met many camels, which involved lavish 
draughts on the reservoir ; but it was equal to 
the calls upon it, and certainly lasted all the 
way back. The camels were terribly afraid 
of the monster, the supreme "don't-know- 
yah " air with which they passed through the 
town, being changed at sight of the elephant 
for one that may be described as *' rather-not- 
kno w-yah. ' ' They invariably halted and cringed 
up to the hedge at the side of the road, as Hindoos 
fresh from bathing in the Ganges flatten them- 
;selves against the wall when a Christian passes* 
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<jamels, then more kitchen poker, and the 
reascendancy of caution. 

After climbing some distance over a hilly 
road, sometimes provokingly dropped down on 
the other side of a crest, we came to the out- 
skirts of the deserted city, the Futtipore 
Sikri of the Eajahs of Jeypore. The houses 
are for the most part lofty and commodious, 
rather palaces than hovels. They are partly 
inhabited by families who do not seem of the 
<3lass able to pay rent. It is a steep climb to 
the castle, through narrow tortuous streets, 
overshadowed by peepul trees, from the boughs 
of which monkeys jabbered at us as we passed. 
There is nothing specially beautiful about the 
palace except its situation. It stands on a 
crest, girdled with ruin-crowned hills. From' 
the terrace there is a view, through a gap, 
showing a far-away plain, all yellow in the 
sunlight. Within, the principal treasm-es are 
a fine pair of brass gates, some brass-bound 
oak doors, and some good carving of marble. 
But Amber should certainly be visited before 
Agra. 

When we came down into the court-yard 
to remount our steed, we discovered Inm 
under the shade of a mighty peepul tree, such 
as that under which Buddha sat and endued 
the pangs of his spiritual second birth. The 
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driver giving him the sigital to aivai^cv. Lr 
suddenly uplifted his trunk, 'wound it re ul i a 
stout bough of the tree, and tore it of i* L: ;t 
were a leaf. Down came the kitchen i-oker, 
but the elephant would move onlv at Us own 
pace, which was encumbered by the Lt-cc^-ity 
of holding the bough under his foot whilst }.#• 
tore off with his trunk the succulent grttu 
leaves. 

We accomplished the return journey in 
safety, and bade farewell to thi- elepliazit nt 
the point where the carriage was w:iitiij;; to 
take us back to Jeypore. As he pundt-roiisly 
moved off, there was something in tlie back 
view of his hind legs irresistibly reminiscent 
of Major O'Gorman, once member for Water- 
ford, walking out of the House of Commons to 
vote against the Government. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

OUT OF THE HUELY-BUBLT. 

It was close upon midnight when we reached 
Ajmere, the last halting stage on the 
return journey to Bombay. It was some 
consolation to know that the dak bungalow, 
where we were to stay, was just over the way 
from the station. These dak bungalows are 
an institution peculiar to a condition of things 
rapidly passing away in India. They are, 
in their way, identical with the refuges 
sprinkled over the bleak passes of the Alps. 
The structure is created by the Government, 
who, at more frequented stations, place a 
khansamah, or caterer, who supplies food at 
charges subject to the supervision of the 
district committee. In out-of-the-way places 
the dak bungalow is simply a shed, as com- 
fortless as any in Alpine passes. 

It had not hitherto come in our way to stop 
at a dak bungalow, and hearing that there 
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was an exceptionally good one at Ajinoiv, wrt 
decided to go there. The room into \vlu«'li 
we were shown was plain, but HUiruMonlly 
comfortable for a traveller's rest. Tlu^ lolly 
walls were recently whitewasluid ; tlim* wiin 
a spacious bath-room, and tlio bodrooiii wtm 
furnished with a few chairs, a l;ibli', ami n 
small truckle bed in the corncir. Tln^iv wi lu 
neither sheets, blankets, nor quilt on iir l^nj ; 
but the man, who had disapp<,';ir< d nilt i hlivvv 
ing us into the room, had doubllis.- y'/m m 
search of them. 

After waiting a reasonabJ* li?n< J v»<.i.i h, 
hurry him up, and mad(:; th*; lAt-.n-.tuy *.,./ ^.i tj 
that sheets, blankeU, aud cvu»;it#j#i'i.« . / ., t.»,\ 
enter into the doiac-wtk- M;vJiOn., *f^ . i .1. 
bungalow. W^ Lbrd ou:i\ii/ ,1 j,,^ , .. ^ ..j, 
for our journey to put ji ; i. ,.■ ., , ., .. 
blanket or two- uji'. ^ <j.;if,; . ^z .,.., , 

the prospect for tjj«. Ui^Mj- »-t ^.^ .- . . / 
It was variec in' tji* aj/j/<rxv*-.;y' -^ 1, 
of a hcmerjiih hfivji . '.;./• 
hearing of cn^r iii>rj:jr>. h^-A 
room, dit^^^vr Uii, \^^:,}' . 
insistiiisr vj/^/j, '^•^- -«*'>',. r , , 
weakly yrr^<^. 
in tyjii-y'^ti* r.-^i.-.^'y ? 
his b« ur-,^. /v>r ^. ^. 
sheet?-* t:ja :->:... 
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matter settled by his insistance, he left his 
bed-clothes and disappeared down the passage 
like a gale of wind blowing itself out to the 
southward. 

Ajmere is not one of the show-places of 
India, lying out of the hurly-burly of trade, 
and having nothing well advertised in the way 
of tombs and temples ; but it is, in its quiet 
way, a singularly interesting exemplar of 
native life. Moreover, it has its Hindoo 
temple and its Moslem mosque, both of hoar 
antiquity. The temple is known to the 
Hindoos as Arai-din-ka-jhopra, which, being 
translated, means *^the work of two days and a 
half." The story is that the king, one of the 
old Eajahs of Eajputana, projecting a journey 
to his residence on a hill overlooking the 
town, gave orders for the building of a temple, 
mentioning by the way that he would be back 
on the third day, and that he expected to find 
the work complete. He went oflf, returned in 
sixty hours, and the temple was ready for 
service. 

This fact, strange in itself, becomes even 
more amazing reflected upon among the ruins 
of the temple, and taking note of the enormous 
labour that must have been expended on its 
construction. There remain now only the 
brick wall and the roof, supported by red 
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an hour, and thankfully takes his threepence ^ 
conscious that it is eight times as much as he 
would get from a native, whilst Sahib is not 
exigeant in the matter of nostrils and ears, 
and would even be angry if he laid waste a 
square inch or so on the crown of his head. 

It was curious, as we strolled about, to 
find the dogs barking at us. One suddenly 
coming upon us would stand and gaze for a 
moment, marvelling at the strange thing, and 
then, first observing the precaution of sidling 
out of the way, begin to bark. Others coming 
out to see what was the matter, and being 
equally disturbed in their mind, took up the 
cry till matters began to grow exciting. We 
came upon a shoemaker sitting full in the sun 
by the dusty roadside with the forlomest 
agglomeration of wrecked boots and shoea 
ever seen off a dust-heap. He was gazing 
upon the mouldy mass of soleless uppers and 
earthquake-rent soles, a picture of despon- 
dency. A possible customer coming along, 
he brightened up, and in a long and animated 
speech appeared to be demonstrating that, 
though eccentric in appearance, these were 
the kind of shoes which, with judicious 
mending, were warranted to carry a man on 
to fortune. 

Boot-making and boot-mending, a poor 
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trade generally throughout India, is brisker 
in Ajmere, where the men are much more 
given to wearing boots than is the rule. 
Women here, as elsewhere, invariably go 
barefooted. Shoes used by a native must 
necessarily be a size too large, since their 
career is a constant alternation of slipping 
off and shuffling on. No native enters a room 
or shop with liis shoes on. 

Driving out to the gardens we came upon 
a gang of road-makers. The process of mend- 
ing the Ajmere roads is peculiar. A strip 
about six feet wide is formed in the centre 
with a mixture of hard clay and gravel. When 
it is level it is beaten down, and makes an 
admirable road for light traffic. The outer 
edges get whatever may be left. A gang of 
ten men were beating the road with rammers. 
They stood in double line, five facing five, one 
line retiring and the other advancing. As 
they moved they chanted in quick time a 
refrain which, phonetically rendered, reads, 
** Sydly-hum, Sydly-hum," the rammers being 
brought down altogether at the ** hum." 
Women brought in baskets, carried on their 
heads, the road material, which they flung 
down as it was wanted. One woman, doing 
her full share under the hot sun, carried a 
lusty one-year-old boy on her hip. This is a 
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mai'ked distinction between Japan and India. 
^Vhile in the former country babies are always 
carried on the back, in India they are invari- 
ably borne astride the hip. 

Women work hard in Ajmere. By the 
dak bungalow I saw a file of a dozen, chiefly 
young girls, uplifted high on an unfinished 
house, busily engaged in bricklaying. The 
drawing and carrying of water is an important 
item in the day's work. In most towns water 
is supplied in frequent wells approachable from 
the street level. At Ajmere the daily store 
of water is found in a dip between two walls 
of rock approached by steep flights of steps. 
One rock rising sheer out of the water was 
almost literally hidden from view by a cloud 
of pigeons that clung to its rugged front. 

It was a pretty sight, the constant stream 
of straight, lithe women in many-coloured 
kirtles coming and going with their red jars 
poised on their heads. Some had a smaU ring 
of plaited straw which they placed on their 
heads, and on this stood the water-jar, slim- 
necked, full-bodied, and rounding oflf at the 
base to a ring not larger than the palm of 
the hand. Far up at the top of the steps on 
the town side was a stalwart blind beggar, 
who had miraculously caught sight of us, 
and at short intervals broke forth into sten- 
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torian entreat}' for backsheesh. The pijjivns, 
alarmed at the reverberation, startoil oft fl\^n^ 
the rock, darkening the air in thoir tHj?h(\ 

I don't know what becomes of Iho pijfiHMis ; 
evidently no one kills and eats thonu In tho 
peepnl tree, under which a botol-uut muu was 
getting shaved, there were trays suspoutUHl 
from the bouglis on whicli passors-by i\\v%>\\ 
a few gTains of rice or millet. The troo nvuh 
peopled with birds, which, wlion not ovor 
eating themselves, hopped about «« if tlto 
place belonged to them; wliioli indood it 
does, for no Hindoo would disturb tluMu, 

All the life of an Indian bn/aar Hios otit ni 
sundown, as it begins at sunriso. Tlion^ mv 
no flaring gasUghts, no crowd of i)r()nionH.d(M'N. 
As darkness falls over the narrow HtnuitM iln» 
goods are taken in from the ov(»r-()pcwi sho]). 
The shopkeepers disappear, tho sliopH bncjomi^ 
dark, empty caverns, and only lujro and thoro 
the glare of a miniature furnace with a Tiian'H 
face suddenly h'ghted up as ho aj^pJioH tho 
blow-pipe, shows the late worker in silver or 
brass. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

SOMETHING NEW ABOUT INDIA. 

I WENT to India with the depressed feeling 
horn of listening to innumerable dehates on 
the suhject in the House of Commons. From 
these I gathered that India is a hopeless 
incubus upon the Empire, a source of constant 
and increasing danger, which might any day, 
even to-morrow, reach its crisis. That India 
should ^^ perish," or that in some other quite 
conclusive way England should be rid of a 
legacy originally created by traders and fos- 
tered by miUtary adventurers, seemed to be 
the best thing that could happen for this 
country. I left India full of amazement at 
the fertility of her resources, the steady growth 
of her prosperity, the dociHty and industry of 
her people, and full of hope for her future. 

India is still one of the richest countries 
in the world, though in a different way from 
what it was when Clive extorted over two 
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millions and a half in jewels, plate, and specie 
as a fine for the revolt of Bengal. The jewels 
and precious stones are exhausted, and Gol- 
conda has become but a name. But, fostered 
and encouraged by wise and watchful govern- 
ment, the manifold natural gifts of India are 
being cultivated till its trade has reached 
colossal proportions, which increase with every 
year. Fifty years ago, after a quarter of a 
century of British rule, India exported goods 
of the value of ten millions, showing the 
country tenfold richer than it was before 
Enghsh influence prevailed. In 1880 India 
exported sixty-six milKons worth of its natural 
products, making with its imports a total turn- 
over of one hundred and twenty-two milUons 
Tvithin twelve months. Not the least hopeful 
sign in the aspect of Indian trade is its adapt- 
ability and its readiness to take advantage 
of all the adverse circumstances of foreign 
nations. 

Other people's adversity has ever been 
India's opportunity. The civil war in America 
gave an impetus to its cotton industry' which 
has proved permanent. The failure of crops 
in the United States suggested to India that 
it might become the great wheat-growing 
country of the world, an expectation by no 
means beyond reasonable hope of fulfilment. 
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Ten years ago India exported one million 
hundredweight of wheat. Three years later 
the exports reached over six millions hundred- 
weight, valued at three millions sterling. 
The Crimean war, shutting out Russian flax 
and hemp from Dundee, brought jute into 
use, and India is now richer by a steady and 
increasing income and nearly four millions 
sterling a year. There is scarcely any great 
article of international trade which India does 
not produce and deal in in increasing quan- 
tities* Cotton, jute, and wheat have been 
alluded to ; hut India exports rice, oilseeds to 
the extent of six millions sterling per annum, 
indigo, opium, tobacco, coffee, cinchona (an 
industry of recent years), and tea, the trade 
in which has multiplied fourfold in ten years 
and is still increasing. Its carpets and rugs 
are familiar to every English household . Its 
pottery, as exemphfied in the Bombay School 
of Art, requires only to be better known to 
become a fashionable craze, profitable for India 
and wholesome for English taste. In addi- 
tion to these exports, India has coal, not very 
good it is true ; iron, of the best quahty in the 
world; copper, some lead, much tin, petroleum^ 
and a fathomless stock of saltpetre, with which 
it suppHes the world's need of gunpowder. 
With a country thus exceptionally rich 



in Batnral prodne^. -1:; t,/. r%r<j/A'.*r/Jy >/<» 
asked why we bear v> r.-.-.rr. ^^ v^. \^n^f\y 
of the people and of tiu^ ^.jSy:\.*rr x^j i$yUnih 
istration find in mikiz^j '^/'Ac, ^^^.< r/»^/ Oim 
reason for this i^ t?,« i%r •.r^, ,^**. ^ft^ufUi 
of a centniy Indi^ iju t^:^, y,i^(/ut4 ^/iiUi 
famine and war, Tr>: ::,\^,fr/ ^A V/, Mm* 
great famines of lrT4 4r.^ I>.7^; 7''.; ^ir^/1 Mm* 
last attempt to f:rh^rjh ^ vr,//r,t;f;/i fr//nUM 
on the north, whiUt •r.^j ^/yoht^h tor Mm« 
unflonrishing state of the If^n.^rt Kz/JM./putf, 
really supply the }j^aI pTV/f< of ih^- nufjinil 
wealth of the conntr/ a^r*/^! the ^Ui^U^ li^ nt Um 
revenues. There are fe-w' oih/r /;//Mnt»i<m Iti 
the world that conW h^uve '<rjrviv<j'l Mmimo 
successive bIow?j, where^'-t lri/)i^t io Jay i^* 
more prosperous, with fairer j/ro^t|><r}tM, Umii 
at any previous Y:r\<A of her hinlory. 

Relief from war or, what \'>s mMXVM\^ h^HK 
fatal to the prospf.-rity of a eonniry, (h^livor- 
ance from the daily appreheiiHionH horn of a 
restless policy, has come only within the last 
four years, and the taxpayers of tho country 
are still handicapped by tho woight of ex- 
penditure incurred in the Afghan war. But 
recovery is almost complete, and it is expected 
that the year's Budget of 1884 will show a 
fair surplus. As to the recurrence of famine, 
the foundations of its empire are being sapped 
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every year. With the growth of irrigation 
famine is beaten within smaller and smaller 
area, and when after long successive drought 
it rears its head, the extension of railways 
enables the Government to grapple with it. 
For irrigation works and for the fostering of 
trade the natives of India have directly to 
thank the British Government. That Govern- 
ment is in the strictest and best sense a 
paternal government, watching over the needs 
and the welfare of the people with keen, wise 
eyes, and doing for them what they are either 
too indolent or too ignorant to do for them- 
selves. 

It is undeniable that in the earlier history 
of British rule in India there are many pages 
which cannot be looked upon without feelings 
of shame and indignation. For the last thirty 
years, since the Viceroyalty of Lord Dalhousie, 
the whole energies and the entire spirit of the 
English Government have been devoted to im- 
proving the condition of the natives and of the 
country. ^* Governments exist for the good 
of the governed," was Lord Dalhousie's rule, 
a little startling, not to say blasphemous, to 
Anglo-Indians of the old school, but which 
has on the whole been adopted as the axiom 
oflf successive viceroys. The result of British 
rule upon the condition of the natives is set 
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forth in the incontrovertible language of facts* 
Wherever a state has been annexed it has 
grown in numbers, prosperity, and social 
improvement. 

We hear from time to time much passionate 
sympathy expressed for the " do wn-troddou 
native of India," crushed under the weight of 
taxation. As a matter of fact the rate of 
gross taxation paid by the natives during tlvo 
ten years ending 1879 was Ss. 8(1. a head. In 
1880 the foray into Afghanistan liad iucvoasod 
this to 4:8. a head. But the liritish taxpayer, 
in addition to local and municipal rates, pays 
imperial taxes at the rate of £2 a liead. In 
the penultimate days of the Mogul ]^]iupin% 
of which England was in due course the suc- 
cessor, eighty miUions sterUng were exacted 
in the way of taxation as against thirty-five 
miUions now drawn, whilst Aurungzebe ruled 
over a smaller area and a considerably less 
population than own the sway of Victoria* 
The Famine Commissioners, in their report 
published in 1880, state that throughout 
British India the landed classes pay revenue 
at the maximum rate of 5s. Qd, a head, tlie 
trading classes pay 3^. 3d.y the artizans 2^., 
and the agricultural labourers Is. Sd. 

"Any native of India," the Commissioners 
add, "who does not trade or own land, and 
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who chooses to drink no spirituous liquor and 
to use no English cloth or iron " (conditions 
easily fulfilled by a native), " need pay in tax- 
ation only about Id. a year on account of the 
salt he consumes." On a family of three per- 
sons the charge amounts to Is. 9d. ; which, it 
is true, is in the lowest strata equal to four 
days' wages of a labouring man and his wife. 
But what labouring man is there in England 
who would not gladly compound with the 
State by yielding four days', or even seven 
days', labour as payment in full for all tax- 
;ation, direct, indirect, local, and municipal ? 

The truth is that India has been made by 
England, after being delivered by her strong 
arm from successive floods of cruel conquest 
and rapine, Afghan, Mussulman, Persian, 
Tartar, or Maharatta. The natives who tilled 
the soil had no chance till the English came, 
and it must be admitted not much immedi- 
ately after, though it was the rajahs, fat with 
the spoils of each other's palaces and temples, 
that Clive and Warren Hastings chiefly bled. 
All that is changed now, and the good of the 
governed is the object of the solicitude of the 
governors, not without some evidences of 
fretful irritation on the part of the descendants 
and successors of the old colonists. India 
has now" fairly entered upon the path of pros- 
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perity, is able, and I believe willing, to pay 
the moderate price levied for the charges of 
good govemmenty asking only to be delivered 
from the ruinons fines incurred by restless 
foreign pohcy in Downing Street, and the 
clash of party warfare at Westminster. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



A BRITISH OUTPOST. 



Eegarded as a harbour, Aden is one of the 
finest sites in the world. As a home for man 
it is among the most desolate. It yields 
neither fruit nor vegetables, nor grows flowers, 
nor scarcely any grass or green thing. Its 
hills yield no fresh streams, nor is water to be 
had by digging wells. Condensed water is the 
sole resource of the colonists, and beef alter- 
nating with mutton their daily fare, except 
when friendly ships bring rare presents of fowl 
or game. The harbour and the European 
settlement are built on a narrow strip of 
sandy, gravelly land, lying at the feet of hard 
bare brown rocks. Somebody must, from time 
to time, sojourn here, for there are two hotels 
whose high-sounding names contrast with the 
desolation of the scene. Nothing less than 
the "Hotel de rUnivers," unless it be the 
" Hotel de TEurope," will do for Aden. It is 
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a pathetic fancy this. All Europe, u:i\\ :ill iho 
nmrerse. hurTTins:r out to make a st:\v at AJoiu 
and here are the hotels with green verandahs 
awaiting their reception, with a waiter stand- 
ing in either doorway ready to take the 
universal orders, but in the meanwhile yawn- 
ing, and lazily flapping at flies ^^•ith a dirty 
napkin. 

Aden itself, the native town iH>opled by 
Arabs, Africans, and a miscellaneous horde of 
nationalities much out of the elbows, lies four 
miles inland. We drove thither, passing out 
of the neighbourhood of the two hotels by 
stores of coal which tell the enormous business 
done at this half-way house to India. To-day 
there is stored in Aden 70,000 tons of coal, 
chiefly imported from Cardiff'. The price just 
now runs as high as 355. a ton, which is 
moderately cheap. During the Abyssinian war 
the price of coals at Aden was run up .t8 a 
ton. Government must have coal for tlicir 
transports and men-of-war, and patriotic stock- 
holders held on till they got their price. Just 
now a hundred steamers a month call at Aden, 
chiefly to coal, from which it will appear tliat 
somebody turns over a pretty penny in com- 
pensation for the absence of all other joys of 
life. 

But there is a cloud rising over Aden 
VOL, n. 41 
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which may work its ruin. At present it is no 
bigger than a little island in the Bed Sea 
called Perim. Perim also belongs to England, 
and has been leased to a private company, 
who hope that it will some day supplant Aden 
as a coaling station. It has many natural 
advantages, including a fine harbour, and 
offers the inducement of increased cheapness 
of coaL At Aden a big steamer cannot let go 
its anchor and haul it up again under a fine of 
J620. There are no port charges at Perim, 
which is, moreover, directly on the route, and 
a day's steaming nearer to Cardiff. 

It is, however, as a naval station, an out- 
post of the British Empire, that Aden is chiefly 
prized, and as such it will always hold its own. 
At present the fort is not very heavily armed, 
its biggest guns being nine-inch muzzle- 
loaders of twelve tons, practically obsolete in 
these days of ironclads. The guns are 
moimted on the open barbette system, pretty 
to look at, but dangerous to serve. This is to 
be altered at something hke an expenditure of 
£100,000. New guns of twenty-six tons are 
to be placed in armoured cupolas, and all 
points within the harbour at which a landing 
might be effected by an enemy will be pro- 
tected by light guns. At Aden, as at Hong- 
kong, a place practically defenceless against 
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first-class ironclads, trust has hitherto been 
placed in the watchfulness of the fleet. It is 
intended to place Aden in a position in which, 
like Gibraltar, it can answer for itself. This 
is a work quietly undertaken by a Government 
understood in some quarters to be careless of 
national defences, and particularly reckless of 
the safety of our empire in the East. 

I hear at Aden of another little stroke of 
business affected without blare of trumpets, 
and uncelebrated in music-halls. Just facing 
Aden, and commanding the harbour, there 
just out a rocky promontory which, should it 
be seized by an enemy or acquired by a 
friendly Power, would immeasurably reduce 
the value of Aden as a naval and military post. 
In 1869, when Mr. Gladstone's Government 
was supposed to be absorbed with such hum- 
drum things as reforming churches, freeing 
land, and creating a system of national educa- 
tion, this long-overlooked coign of vantage 
was quietly bought from the Arab chief who 
held its suzerainty. One day Lieutenant (now 
Major) Hogg, in command of a troop of Scinde 
Horse stationed on the narrow spit of sand 
where the cavalry lines lie, received instruc- 
tions to go and take possession in the Queen's 
name of this potential Gibraltar. So little 
was known of the district that he was informed 
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that the journey sldrting the bay would be 
seveu miles. He found it fifteen, and though 
the little troop had started with the hope of 
arriving at their destination before the heat 
made day insuflferable, it was high noon 
when the fagged horses and men reached their 
camping-place. 

At sunrise the next morning, amid a salute 
from the cavalry, the British flag floated from 
the barren rock, announcing to whom it might 
concern that this was British soil. At sunset 
the flag was taken down, the process being 
repeated every day for a week, at the end of 
which time the troops trotted back, and a new, 
though exceedingly rough, diamond had been 
added to the circlet of the British crown. 
Nothing has been done since, but I beheve 
that Little Aden, as it is called for want of 
a better name, is forthwith to be fortified , 
completing the impregnability of the harbour. 

Driving along the road skirting the bay on 
the way to Aden town, we passed on the right- 
hand the burial-place where hundreds of 
natives were huddled during the last cholera 
epidemic. It would be impossible for words 
to convey an idea of the desolateness of this 
place. It is not even enclosed, and all but a 
few of the graves are nameless and unmarked, 
save by the little mounds that rise out of the 
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•uukempt shingle. Behind, bare and bleak, 
ungraced by tree or shrub and unblessed by 
blade of grass, rise the forbidding hills of vol- 
canic rock. In fi'ont is the sea, with glimpses 
beyond of a jagged coast and an illimitable 
stretch of desert. Here, when the sun has 
gone down and the sea moans all round, sits 
Death in the dark alone. 

All shores about and afar lie lonely, 
But lonelier this than the heart of grief 

We passed on the road many Arabs leading 
strings of camels loaded with elephant grass, 
the principal fodder yielded by the district. 
One camel went by with a load of rough but 
sweet-scented hay. A gharry drove by with 
an Arab and three children in the front seat. 
The back part under the hood had a cloth 
drawn down, closely veiling the inmates — pre- 
sumably the wives of the gentleman on the 
box seat — who thus sadly took their pleasure on 
a morning's drive. A little ahead was a lanky 
Arab on a minute donkey. The man carried 
a little child, fast asleep, on his breast. What 
with the heat of the sun, and the distraction 
born of the united duties of caring for the 
sleeping infant and keeping his feet off the 
ground, he perspired freely. 

Through the covered way flanked by the 
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fort we came upon a funeral procession of 
Arabs. The leader, dressed in white, held in 
his arms a packet wrapped in matting, through 
the open end of which peeped a tiny bare 
brown foot. About twenty Arabs, chiefly 
dressed in white, followed in irregular proces- 
sion, singing a monotonous chant. I hope 
they were not going to bury the little thing 
among the shingle under the hiU. 

Nearer Aden, just before the road turns off 
to mount the hill that leads to the town, there 
is another graveyard, not much better kept, 
but lying in a shadier nook, with an outlet 
upon another position of the bay, where the 
blue waters fall in tiny breakers around purple 
islets. Doubtless that was their destination. 

Most of the people we met on the road 
were Arabs, fine, handsome men, with erect 
bearing and lithe, springy step; but there 
was a considerable sprinkling of Somahs, a 
race who come from the other side of the Red 
Sea. Many of these had their woolly hair 
curled and tinted yellow, a mode at one time, 
I believe, popular among ladies of fashion in 
London. I do not know how they acquired 
the adornment, but the process in vogue 
among the Somalis is very simple. On the 
shore by the port he finds a soft yellow mud, 
with which he liberally plasters his head. 
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This is left on for a week, during which time 
it is suflBlciently baked by the sun. The head 
is then washed, the woolly hair put into curl 
papers, and the Somali beau walks about with 
the conviction that he is rather fetching. 

Aden town lies, as it were, in the bottom 
of a cup, the sides being rugged volcanic hills. 
It must bo a fearful place in summer. In 
these January days it is dangerous to appear 
out of doors without a sun helmet or a teraiy 
which is simply composed of two felt hats, one 
fitting close upon the top of the other. The 
streets are narrow and dirty, swarming with 
black-eyed children, chiefly naked, who run 
after the carriage and lisp for backsheesh. 
There is also a choice collection of deformity, 
the fortunate possessors of which close round 
the visitor and make it almost impossible to 
proceed a few yards on foot. Another nuisance 
are the money-changers, who cannot be con- 
vinced that the chief object of one landing in 
Aden is not either to get rupees changed into 
English money or English money converted 
into rupees. One of these men spent the whole 
morning with us, holding out a handful of 
silver. It was a little monotonous, but we 
got used to it in time, and he seemed to be 
enjoying himself. 

The one thing Aden has to show to the 
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tourist are its famous tanks. These are 
scooped out of hills standing a httle ahove 
town. They are natural excavations, nature 
having been but sUghtly assisted by art. 
There is a series of four or five tanks, yawning 
caldrons, each one capable of holding thou- 
sands of gallons of water if it could only get 
them. That is, however, the drawback. The 
tanks are quite empty now, as they always are 
except for a short period after unusually heavy 
rains. They are no use for the purpose for 
which it is naturally supposed they were 
constructed, that of supplying Aden with 
water. When the rains do come, after the 
long drought, they bring down tons of mud, 
the washings of the dusty hills. It would 
take a year, with a constant supply of fresh 
and cleaner water, before the store could be 
used for domestic purposes. But the Govern- 
ment, whose property the tanks are, manage 
to turn them to commercial account. These 
washings of the hills are full of manmial pro- 
perties, for which the agriculturists for miles 
around compete. Last year the dirty water 
sold for JE800, and went to irrigate a thirsty 
land. 

As to the origin of these colossal reservoirs 
it is lost in remote antiquity. The gene- 
rally accepted theory is that they were made 
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by the Bomans, who once had a settlement 

here. They were accidentally discovered 

some years ago, and the rubbish with which 

they had been gradually filled was cleared 

away at the expense of the Government. 

They are approached by a neatly kept garden, 

in which, at nearly every turn, is set up an 

earnest request that visitors will not pluck the 

flowers. This, I fancy, is a bitter joke, for 

scarcely any flowers will bloom in this enclosed 

space, on which the sun beats down with a 

terrible power that dries up the thinly 

sprinkled soil. 

We returned to the port by another route, 
on which the dust was laid by water-carts, 
drawn by camels. From this road, not Aden, 
but the prospect from its hills, looked fairer. 
The volcanic peaks on the opposite shore were 
doubtless as brown and desolate as that on 
which we stood. But seen at a distance across 
the blue bay, they were dowered with soft 
reds and deep purples, whilst here and there 
the riven masses opened up gUmpses of golden 
sand. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL. 

The voyage from Aden to Suez in such weather 
as fell to our lot is one of dreamy delight. 
Leaving Aden behind, we sailed along a coast 
guarded by files of sentinel hills rising one 
above another, with boundless wealth of blue 
sea at their feet. There is no sign of tree or 
verdure, but the rocks, birth of volcano, take 
on in the varying distance hues of infinite 
beauty. Close by Aden there is a miniature 
bay of pure white sand, shut out from the 
world in the rear by an impenetrable wall 
of rock; this is called *^ Honeymoon Bay," 
because, it is said, young couples getting 
married have been known to sail away and 
build them a tent here. Further out there 
are a constant succession of bays sufficient to 
meet the honeymoon necessities of the close 
of a London season. We had magnificent 
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weather and seas without a ripple till almost 
within sight of Suez ; but the clouds had, a& 
of old, hidden Mount Sinai as we passed. 

On the afternoon before we reached Suez^ 
the wind suddenly veered round, and a sum- 
mer's afternoon was instantly changed into 
bleakest October weather, the sun still shining, 
but the wind piercingly cold. The Southern 
Cross, constant harbinger of the coming day^ 
was left behind, not to be seen again on this 
journey. The last time I saw it, midway up 
the Eed Sea, it was shining brightly in the 
southern heavens, whilst to the eastward both 
sea and sky were suffused with the rosy tint& 
of the coming sun. In the west the moon 
and its attendant court of stars and planets- 
shone out as brightly as if the sky were their 
unquestioned empire, and there was no such 
thing as day. 

On the fifth morning after leaving Aden 
we awoke to find ourselves anchored at Suez. 
Two miles away on the left, lay the town, its- 
white-waUed houses shining fair in the morn- 
ing light, though I believe it is the cleanliness 
and beauty of a whited sepulchre. We got 
a nearer view of Suez as we entered the Canal, 
and saw the long procession of mules travel- 
ling to and fro along the narrow causeway 
raised above the swampy level, and connecting 
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the town with the port. The French genius 
of the place breaks out in a little cafe fronting 
the entrance to the Canal, where doubtless 
'petiU verres are to be had, after which refresh- 
ment the pleased resident may stroll along 
a forlorn boulevard, bordered here and there 
with stunted funereal cypress. 

At Suez, in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the Company, we took on board a 
pilot, a stout middle-aged Italian, who knew 
as much of Enghsh as our captain did of 
the language of Dante — that is to say, 
nothing. The necessity of engaging a pilot 
to take a steamer through the Canal is anala- 
gous to that which exists for compeUing the 
-commander of a flat to ship a pilot on entering 
the Metropolitan boundary of the Eegent's 
Canal. What is wanted is a steady hand on 
the tiller, and an eye that can follow a straight 
line. It might even be supposed that a pilot, 
in addition to the heavy impost exacted for 
his service, is undesirable, since a quarter- 
master accustomed to steer the ship would do 
it better if left alone. However it be, our 
pilot within an hour of taking command 
ran us ashore, in broad daylight, in a 
straight cut of the Canal, with not a breath 
of wind stirring, and with no one on board 
having a command of the Italian language 
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sufficiently fluent to let him know what we 
thought of him. 

The Nepaidy after unaccountably wobbling 
to the port and starboard, finally selected the 
left bank, and with gentle gliding motion ran 
on to it, her bows rising three feet in the air. 
The engines were already reversed, and the 
screw plunged and hissed through the water 
in the effort to withdraw the bows ; but the 
bank held like a vice, and the only result was 
that the stern swung over, grounded on the 
opposite bank, and the screw was useless. 
This was a pretty interruption of a prosperous 
voyage, lying like a log athwart the Canal^ 
with the pilot aimlessly trotting up and down 
the bridge, and no one on board able to speak 
Italian ! 

All along the Canal bank, on both sides^ 
posts have been driven for use in contin- 
gencies of this kind. Captain Wyatt, leaving 
the pilot to his own reflections, promptly had 
steel hawsers attached to these posts, the 
steam winch was got to work, and an effort 
was made to slew the stem round so that the 
screw could be freed. After a few moments' 
straining the hawser parted, the riven end 
wriggling along the deck like a snake that had 
been cut in two. Fortunately no one was 
near, and no one hurt. Another steel hawser 
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was got out at the stern, a second one at the 
bows, and a united effort made to pull the 
ship straight. To this end all the ship's 
company, including the stewards and barber, 
were mustered aft, and the game of ^^ rolling " 
essayed. This is a simple game much en- 
joyed by the crew. Everybody gathers at 
one side of the quarter-deck, and at a signal 
given by the steam whistle they run over to 
the other side, the object being to loosen the 
vessel in its sandy bed, and so ease the work 
of the cables still straining fore and aft. 

At Suez we had had put on board, in 
addition to the pilot, a representative of the 
Egyptian Government charged with the 
mission of seeing that the quarantine regula- 
tions under which we sailed were not broken. 
To that end, as soon as we had got under 
weigh, he stretched himself out on one of the 
benches and went to sleep. He was awakened 
by the shock of the grounding, and evidently 
regarded the incident as a personal matter, 
depriving him of his sleep. I wanted him to 
join in the rolling exorcise, but he resolutely 
declined, whilst making my advances the 
basis of an acquaintance, subsequent develop- 
ments of which consisted of his asking me 
for cigars. He was a poor, dirty, disreputable- 
looking fellow, whose pitiful wages were pro- 
bably in arrear. 
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He slept most of the way through the 
Canal, and faded out of sight at Port Said, as 
it were in an earthquake. A boat came along- 
side with the P. and 0. agent in charge of a 
quarantine officer ; but whether to prevent the 
agent catching cholera from us, or whether to 
dehver us from the danger of contagion by 
touch of a resident in Port Said, is a nice 
question left unsolved. Our quarantine man 
leaning over the bulwark engaged in conver- 
sation so loudly with his colleague in the boat, 
that after various remonstrances, the captain, 
looking up from the companion-ladder, said, 
^^Take that fellow away." Instantly the 
quartermaster, a giant with face simple and 
kindly as a child's, had the representative of 
the Egyptian Government by the throat, 
whisked him across the quarter-deck, and 
with a parting kick sent him whizzing round 
the captain's cabin, and for aught I know into 
space. I never saw him any more. As for 
the quartermaster, he resumed his position 
at the head of the companion way, looking 
gentler and more childlike than ever. I fancy 
he had been yearning all through the passage 
to kick this lazy, frowsy Egyptian, and was 
glad when the time came. 

For half an hour the ship's company ran 
to and fro, to their huge enjoyment. Then 
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the second wire cable broke, fortunately in an 
interval of breathing-time. It was evident we 
were in bad case. Nothing more could be 
done, and a telegram was despatched for a 
tug. At dusk it arrived, and a Manilla cable 
of prodigious size was fastened stern on ; but 
it was now low water, and night was falling. 
A jackal came to the edge of the bank, looked 
at us, and trotted off, as if it were no business 
of his. A flock of black ibis rose up from the 
desert, spread out in single file, curled like 
the lash of Titanic whip. They cu'cled slowly 
round the ship, and passed away out of sight. 
The sun went down in a cloudless, lurid sky, 
and we were left alone, shut up between two 
sandbanks. 

The tide would be near flow at one in the 
morning, and the crew turned in early, to be 
piped up half an hour after midnight, when 
the silence of the desert was broken by the 
tramp of men as they ran from side to side. 
The tug puffed, and hauled astern. The 
steam winch strained at the cables fore and 
aft. Half a hundred men ran from side to 
side, but still the great ship lay stedfast in her 
bed of mud, and to move her seemed as hope- 
less as the endeavours to slew Arabia round to 
join Egypt. Once more the task was given 
up. The only hope now was to lighten the 
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ship, and telegrams were despatched for men 
and lighters. The prospect was not a pleasant 
one. Ships aground as we were had been 
known to stick for five days, till half the cargo 
was out. We were going to breakfast with 
gloomy hearts when it was suddenly discovered 
that, without apparent effect, when operations 
were suspended except for the puflBng tug, 
the stem had slewed round into deep water. 
The welcome vibration of the screw was felt 
again; the tug puffed more frantically than 
ever ; the cable over the bow strained between 
winch and post : in ten minutes the steamer 
slowly moved astern, and we were again afloat, 
after twenty-one hours' detention. 

It was proposed, amid acclamation, to put 
the pilot on board the tug, or ship him in one 
of the lighters for Suez. But that would have 
been against the law of the land ; so he was 
quietly ignored, and the vessel safely steered 
to IsmaiHa. Here we made the pleasant dis- 
covery that practically no time had been lost 
by our misadventure. If we had not been 
aground at the entrance to the Canal we 
should have been at anchor in Lake Timseh. 
Another steamer had not only grounded, but 
sunk, a hundred yards up the Canal after 
passing Ismailia, and Lake Timseh was 
crowded with steamers awaiting the removal 
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of the block. We fortuitously arrived at the 
end of two days' detention, and early the next 
morning were able to proceed, leading a fleet 
of splendid steamers, and passing at successive 
gares groups bound East, moored till the line 
was clear. 

Our journey lay all day through a narrow 
ditch, with the spoil bank rising at either side, 
for the most part shutting off all view of the 
desert. At places the Canal is so narrow that, 
as we crept along, the melancholy sandladen 
mimosa that fringes the banks almost brushed 
the side of the ship. Nearing Port Said the 
view widened. The waters of the Mediter- 
ranean began to creep over the low lands. 
Away to the left we saw what seemed far- 
reaching white rocks surrounded by a quiet 
pool of water. As we drew nearer we dis- 
covered that this was an innumerable flock of 
flamingoes, standing knee-deep in the water. 
At the firing of a gun the flock rose like 
a great white cloud, changing to pink as, 
mounting higher, the plumage under their 
wings came into view. 

We found Port Said crowded for the same 
reason that gathered a fleet at anchor at 
Ismailia. The block in the Canal had thrown 
out of gear the traffic of two worlds, and at 
least twenty-four hours must elapse before 
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the tangled skeia could be unravelled. The 
yellow flag at our mast-head indicated our 
condition of quarantine, an absurd and vexa- 
tions regulation which it is not easy to see 
who benefits from. We had a clean bill of 
health, and were thu-teen days out from Bom- 
bay, where there was rather less cholera than 
on the average throughout the year; but if 
we had left a town tainted to the water's 
edge we were safe company, as the seeds of 
cholera do not wait thirteen days for their 
generation. 

Nevertheless, the condition of isolation 
was maintained with ludicrous strictness. 
Letters and newspapers for the passengers 
were gravely handed over with a pair of 
tongs. Letters and documents from the ship 
were taken up with the tongs, put in a tin 
box, and carried off at arms' length to be 
fumigated before being handled. The pas- 
sengers were condemned to remain on board 
for twenty-four hours during coaling, and 
Port Said lost the certain sum of money they 
would have spent had they been allowed to 
go on shore. To complete the comedy, Malta 
put Egypt in quarantine, and rather than run 
the risk of further annoyance and delay it 
was decided to steam straight home for 
Plymouth, thus losing for Malta the con- 
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siderable profits of a call from a P. and O, 
steamer. 

Early on the morning after our arrival at 
Port Said, a crowd began to gather on the 
quay right opposite the steamer's moorings. 
The majority of the men wore the fez, some 
turbans, and a few Arabs had their heads tied 
round with shawls. The favourite colour of 
dress was a shade of light blue, too cool for 
the state of the weather, but pretty to look 
at. A crowd of boats gathered in front of the 
quay, and men and boys in them began to 
undress in spite of the keen wind that blew^ 
and made muffled-up folks shiver. 

Presently, from round a corner to the left, 
there emerged a procession. In the van came 
two men, in short white skirts, red stockings, 
and black skull-caps trimmed with gold lace. 
Behind them walked a priest, in long white 
gown, trimmed with frills and lace. Over this 
hung a crimson silk cape, rich with gold lace 
and embroidery, a gold embroidered cross pen- 
dant from his waist. Four boys in white 
gowns carried crosses and censors, and behind 
came a long string of rabble, running and push- 
ing, threatening to run down the priest, as if 
he were the Speaker, and they hon. members 
proceeding on the opening day of the Session 
to hear the Queen's Speech read in the House 
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of Lords. As the procession approached, the 
men in the boats cast off all their clothing 
save a pair of drawers and eagerly stood up. 
The priest halting at the edge of the quay, 
took a book from a white-stoled boy, read a 
verse or two, raised his hands as if invoking 
a blessing, and then flung out seaward a 
golden cross. An eager spring was made at 
it by the half-clad men in the boats, who 
simultaneously leaped into the sea. I fancy 
one caught it before it touched the water. 
Nevertheless, aU dived, splashed around for 
a minute or two, and then one sprang out and 
made off down the street at the top of his 
speed, the water dripping off him and the 
rabble following pell mell. 

Meanwhile the priest, the gentlemen in 
red stockings, and the boys vnth. the crosses 
had executed a strategic retreat, and were 
retiring in good order by another street on 
the right. We learned, in explanation of this 
remarkable scene, that the day was Epiphany, 
and that this was the annual ceremony of 
blessing the Suez Canal on behaK of the Greek 
Church. The apparently lunatic behaviour of 
the damp man, madly running off with the 
rabble after him, was that he had secured the 
cross and was making for the church, where, 
on delivering up the treasure, he would receive 
a handsome money reward. 
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We sailed just before sunset, finding the 
sunny skies and sapphire seas of the East 
changed for troubled waters and lowering 
clouds. After two days of dirty weather the 
sea smoothed itself out, the sun shone forth, 
and life was once more worth living. We 
skirted the African coast so closely that we 
could see Algiers, shining white in the sun- 
light. Crossing over in the night, we awoke 
to find ourselves under the lee of the rugged 
coast of Spain, with here and there a light- 
house, a little town lying embayed among the 
hills, and often only a lonely martello tower 
perched on a rock, to speak of human habita- 
tion. Gibraltar we passed at night in a rain 
squall that obscured its lights, and broke out 
in the Atlantic to find the seas kinder and the 
skies bluer than they had been at the remoter 
end of the Mediterranean. 

At a time when the question of doubling 
the Suez Canal or making a parallel one is 
occupying public attention, it may be useful 
to state the view of the men who are most 
intimately acquainted with the practical bear- 
ings of the case. I had opportunity of widely 
gathering the opinions of captains and officers 
of large ships habitually using the Canal, and 
I find them, without exception, in favour of 
widening the existing ditch. The reasons for 
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this are simple and forcible. The chief cause 
of the vexatious and costly delay now habitu- 
ally taking place in the Canal arises from the 
grounding of big steamers. In places the 
canal is so narrow that one could jump ashore 
from either side of a Peninsular and Oriental 
steamer. The slightest turn of the tiller and 
the steamer is aground. 

With the Canal doubled in width this 
danger is reduced to a minimum. It is all 
the difference between walking on a tight- 
rope and crossing by a plank. If a second 
canal is made, presumably of the same width as 
the present one, this danger will stUl remain, 
though reduced by one-half. The maximum 
rate of steaming permitted by the Canal regu- 
lations is five miles and one-third, a limitation 
rendered necessary by the danger arising from 
the force of the ^^ wash "in so narrow a gut. 
It is admitted on all hands that if the Canal 
were doubled in width a speed of eight knots 
might be safely accomplished. Moreover, 
vessels might steam by night, whereas they 
are now obhged to lie up from sunset to sun- 
rise. This would shorten the passage by a 
day — a great consideration for shipowners, 
consignees, and passengers. 

Besides extending the usefulness of the 
Canal by limiting the period of its occupancy 
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by individual ships, added expedition would 
be gained in a widened canal by the avoid- 
ance of the necessity of the block system now 
existing, whereby vessels have to pull up at 
stations, and wait indefinite periods till the 
line is clear. "With a canal of double width, 
whilst small steamers could pass each other, 
it would only be necessary for the larger craft 
to He up at points where others pass them, an 
operation that would not incur more than a 
quarter of an hour's delay. 

Finally, the project of doubling the Canal 
recommends itself on the score of lesser 
expense. The original cost would be much 
smaller, whilst the permanent charges of 
administration would also be reduced. The 
only argument conceivable in favour of the 
second canal is the supposition that it would 
be made with EngHsh money, worked under 
Enghsh direction, and in the matter of rates 
be competitive with the elder scheme. That, 
however, is a possibihty obviously incom- 
patible with the collaboration of M. de 
Lesseps, which is the basis of the understand- 
ing arrived at in 1883 between him and the 
Enghsh shipowners. 

What those who do business in the narrow 
water of the Suez Canal would like above all 
things to see is a canal double the width of 
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the present one, and five feet deeper, under 
British, or, for the matter of that, inter- 
national, commercial direction. Failing that, 
the widening of the existing Canal is the only- 
scheme that would give practical relief to the 
shipping trade. 
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STrabel cast, trabel hstst, 

a man's ofen fiousc is still tFjc kst." 



THE END. 
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